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committed to their charge, the Council naturally felt that they 
would be neglecting their duty if they did not keep in view the 
possibility that there might be in the collection allusions to 


enlarged, from 24 to 32 pages, making it the LARGEST | ; ; ; 
Larekany. Jovanat 1x Evnors. Back aumbers, to| the domestic conduct or private affairs of persons whose rela- 


| tions are still living; and that good taste, and a kind consi- 


complete sets, may be had, or Vols. I. and II. may be had, | 
handsomely bound, price only 10s. each. 


| deration for private feelings, should prevent the accidental 

| publication of such passages. On inspection, less of this de- 

oC scription of matter was found than so large a mass of private 

JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 8 documents might be supposed to contain. There is no 

| passage which I have felt any inclination to print, as being 

| likely to afford interest to the reader, of which the use has 

—- | been denied me; and I can therefore say, that I have had 

Life and Correspondence of David Hume. From the} in ail respects full and unlimited access to this valuable col- 
Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the Royal Society | lection. 


of Edinburgh ; and other Sources. By Joun Hitt In addition to this valuable substratum for a biogra- 
Burton, Esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: phy, Mr. Burton has possessed other peculiar advan- 
W. Tait. | tages. The collections of the Minto family and others, 
THE editor of this welcome contribution to literary al by whom letters and manuscripts of the philosopher 
tory thus in his preface relates its origin :— | have been preserved, were liberally offered to his inspec- 
The late Baron Hume had collected together his uncle’s| tion. A large collection of papers in the possession of 
papers, consisting of the letters addressed to him, the few | Mr. Ropert CHAMBERS _ was placed in his hands. 
drafts or copies he had left of letters written by himself, the | Besides these original materials, Mr. Burrow has freely 
letters addressed by him to his immediate relations, and appa- | resorted to all the sources of information already in 
rently all the papers in his handwriting, which had been left| print; he has visited localities with which Hume was 
in the possession of the members of his family. To these the) connected, and gathered the traditions current in the 
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baron seems to have been enabled to add the originals of many | 
of the letters addressed by him to his intimate friends, Adam | 
Smith, Blair, Mure, and others. The design with which this | 
interesting collection was made appears to have been that of | 
preparing a work of a similar description to the present; and | 
it is a misfortune to literature that this design was not accom- | 
plished. On the death of Baron Hume, it was found that he | 
had left this mass of papers at the uncontrolled disposal of | 
the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. This learned | 
body, after having fully considered the course proper to be | 
adopted in these circumstances, determined that they would | 
permit the papers to be made use of by any person desirous to 
ply them to a legitimate literary purpose, who might enjoy | 
their confidence. Having for some time indulged in a project | 
of writing a life of Hume, postponed from time to time on ac- | 
count of the imperfect character of the materials at my dis- | 
posal, I applied to the Council of the Royal Society for access | 
to the Hame papers ; and, after having considered my appli- | 
cation. with that deliberation which their daty to the public as | 
custodiers of these documents seemed to require, they acceded | 
to my request. The ordinary form of returning thanks for | 
the privilege of using papers in the possession cf private par- | 
tiesappears, not to be applicable to this occasion; and I look | 
on the concession of the Council as conferring on me an ho- | 
nour, which is felt to be all the greater that it was bestowed in | 
the conscientious discharge of a public duty. _The Hume pa- | 
pers, besides a manuscript of the ‘‘ Dialogues on Natural Re- | 
ligion,’’ and of a portion of the History, fill seven quarto | 
volumes of various thickness, and two thin folios. In haying | 
8) large a mass of private and confidential correspondence 


families of his friends. 

With such ample preparations for his task, and pos- 
sessing qualifications in himself that specially fit him for 
the duties of a biographer—sound judgment, a know- 
ledge of the art of book-making, an agreeable man- 
ner, and an enthusiasm in his subject that gives a glow 
to his language, he carries the reader with him by the 
unconscious sympathy always excited by earnestness 
and sincerity. 

Nor does the zeal of Mr. Burton hurry him into the 
usual fault of partiality. His judgment is always in the 
ascendant, hence it is one of the fairest biographies we 
have read. The author has familiarized himself with 
the spirit of the times in which his sme lived and 
moved, and withvut an intimate knowledge of which it 
is impossible to form a just appreciation of character, 
always so moulded by circumstances, that the keenest 
analysis cannot distinguish accurately for how much it 
is indebted to nature, and for how much to surrounding 
influences. 

The fault of this biography is a little too much dif- 
fuseness. Matters of small importance are sometimes 
expanded beyond due bounds, and some subjects are 
introduced that should properly have been excluded. 
But for this Mr. Burton may plead multiplied authori- 
ties; few of his contemporaries have sinned so little in 
this respect. 

As all our readers must be acquainted with Hums’s 
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Autobiography, which presents in so agreeable a form 
the main incidente of his calm, studious life, it will not be 
necessary to repeat them here. It will be sufficient to 
note such of the new matter collected by Mr. BurTron 
as appears to possess a peculiar interest for the fresh light 
it may throw on the character and opinions of the 
philosopher, or for the intrinsic attraction of its sub- 
ject. 

: In his 23rd year Hume drew up a draft letter toa 
physician, describing a mental ailment, with which he 
imagined himself to be afflicted, because he had lost 
some of the ardour he had felt three years before for the 
overthrow of established systems of philosophy and 
ethics which he had satisfied himself to be false. In 
this curious document he describes minutely his studies, 
104 re pursuits, and amusements during the in- 
terval. 


You must know, then, that from my earliest infancy, I 
found always a strong inclination to books and letters. As 
our college education in Scotland, extending little further than 
the languages, ends commonly when we are about fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, I was after that left to my own choice in 
my reading, and found it incline me almost equally to books of 
reasoning and philosophy and to poetry and the polite authors. 
Every one who is acquainted either with the philosophers or 
critics knows that there is nothing yet established in either of 
these two sciences, and that they contain little more than end- 
less disputes, even in the most fundamental articles. Upon 
examination of these, I found a certain boldness of temper 
growing in me, which was not inclined to submit to any au- 
thority in these subjects, but led me to seek out some new 
medium by which truth might be established. After much 
study and reflection on this, at last, when I was about 
eighteen years of age, there seemed to be opened up to me a 
new scene of thought, which transported me beyond measure, 
and made me, with an ardour natural to young men, throw up 
every other pleasure or business to apply entirely to it. The 
law, which was the business I designed to follow, appeared 
nauseous to me, and I could think of no other way of pushing 
my fortune in the world but that of a scholar and philosopher. 
I was infinitely happy in this course of life for some months ; 
till at last, about the beginning of September 1729, all my 
ardour seemed in a moment to be extinguished, and I could 
no longer raise my mind to that pitch which formerly gave me 
such excessive pleasure. I felt no uneasiness or want of 
spirits when J laid aside my book ; and therefore never ima- 
gined there was any bodily distemper in the case, but that my 
coldness proceeded from a laziness of temper, which must be 
overcome by redoubling my application. In this condition I 
remained for nine months; very uneasy to myself, as you may 
well imagine, but without growing any worse, which was a 
miracle. There was another particular, which contributed 
more than anything to waste my spirits and bring on me this 
distemper ; which was, that having read many books of mo- 
rality, such as Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, and being smit 
with their beautiful representations of virtue and philosophy, 
I undertook the improvement of my temper and will along 
with my reason and understanding. I was continually forti- 
fying myself with reflections against death, and poverty, and 
shame, and pain, and all the other calamities of life. These, 
no doubt, are exceeding useful when joined with an active life, 
because the occasion being presented along with the reflection, 
works it into the soul, and makes it take a deep impression ; 
but in solitude they serve to little other purpose than to waste 
the spirits, the force of the mind meeting with no resistance, 
but wasting itself in the air, like our arm when it misses its 
aim. This, however, I did not learn but by experience, and 
till I had already ruined my health, though I was not sensible 
of it. * - Some scurvy spots broke out on 
my ‘fingers the first winter I fell ill, about which I consulted a 
very knowing physician, who gave me some medicine that 
removed these symptoms, and at the same time gave me a 
warning against the vapours, which, though I was labouring 
under at that time, I fancied myself so far removed from, and 
indeed from any other disease, except a slight scurvy, that I 
despised his warning. At last, about April 1730, when I was 
nineteen years of age, a symptom, which I had noticed a little 


| ing or forenoon. 





from the veginning, increased considerably ; 80 that, though 
it was no uneasiness, the novelty of it made me ask advice ; it 
was what they call a ptyalism, or wateryness in the mouth. 
Upon my mentioning it to my physician, he laughed at me, 
and told me I was now a brother, for that I had fairly got the 
disease of the learned. Of this he found great difficulty to 
persuade me, finding in myself nothing of that lowness of 
spirits which those who labour under that distemper so much 
complain of. However, upon his advice I went under a 
course of bitters, and antihysteric pills, drank an English pint 
of claret wine every day, and rode eight or ten Scotch miles. 
This I continued for about seven months after. 


How much more these complaints were in the over- 
burthened mind than the diseased body will appear from 
this— 


I eat well; I sleep well; have no lowness of spirits, at 
least never more than what one of the best health may feel 
from too full a meal, from sitting too near a fire, and even 
that degree I feel very seldom, and never almost in the morn- 
Those who live in the same family with me, 
and see me at all times, cannot observe the least alteration in 
my humour, and rather think me a better companion than I 
was before, as choosing to pass more of my time with them. 
This gave me such hopes, that I scarce ever missed a day’s 
riding, except in the winter time; and last summer undertook 
a very laborious task, which was to travel eight miles every 
morning, and as many in the forenoon, to and from a mineral 
well of some reputation. 


Farther on he says— 


I found that the moral philosophy transmitted to us by an- 
tiquity laboured under the same inconvenience that has been 
found in their natural philosophy, of being entirely hypothe- 
tical, and depending more upon invention than experience : 
every one consulted his fancy in erecting schemes of virtue and 
of happiness, without regarding human nature, upon which 
every moral conclusion must depend. This, therefore, I re- 
solved to make my principal study, and the source from which 
I would derive every truth in criticism as well as morality. 
I believe it is a certain fact, that most of the philosophers who 
have gone before us, have been overthrown by the greatness 
of their genius, and that little more is required to make a man 
succeed in this study than to throw off all prejudices either for 
his own opinions or for those of others. At least this is all I 
have to depend on for the truth of my reasonings, which I 
have multiplied to such a degree that, within these three years, 
I find I have scribbled many a quire of paper, in which there 
is nothing contained but my own inventions. This, with the 
reading most of the celebrated books in Latin, French, and 
English, and acquiring the Italian, you may think a sufficient 
business for one in perfect health ; and so it would had it been 
done to any purpose, but my disease was a cruel encumbrance 
on me. I found that I was not able to follow out a train of 
thought by one continued stretch of view, but by repeated in- 
terruptions, and by refreshing my eye from time to time upon 
other objects. Yet, with this inconvenience, I have collected 
the rude materials for many volumes; but, in reducing these 
to words, when one must bring the idea he comprehended in 
gross nearer to him, so as to contemplate its minutest parts, 
and keep it steadily in his eye, so as to copy these parts in 
order,—this I found impracticable for me, nor were my spirits 
equal to so severe an employment. Here lay my greatest 
calamity. I had no hopes of delivering my.opinions with such 
elegance and neatness, as to draw to me the attention of the 
world, and I would rather live and die in obscurity, than pro- 
duce them maimed and imperfect. 


In a letter to MicHaEL Ramsay, written in 1727, 
when he was but a boy of sixteen, he thus describes his 
pursuits. How early were his tastes developed !— 


You say that I would not send in my papers, because they 


to any form: which you say is 
nicety. But was it not reasonable? Would you have me 
send in my loose incorrect thoughts? Were such worth the 
transcribing? All the progress that I had made is but 
ing the outlines, on loose bits of paper: here a hint 
passion ; there a phenomenon in the mind accounted for: in 


were not polished nor 
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another the alteration of these accounts ; sometimes a remark 
upon an author Ihave been reading; and none of them worth 
to any body, and I believe scarce to myself. The only design 
T had of mentioning any of them at all, was to see what you 
would have said of your own, whether they were of the same 
kind, and if you would send any; and I have got my end, for 
you have given a most satisfactory reason for not communi- 
cating them, by promising they shall be told vivd voce—a 
much better way indeed, and in which I promise myself much 
satisfaction ; for the free conversation of a friend is what I 
would prefer to any entertainment. Just now I am entirely 
confined to myself and library for diversion since we parted :— 


ea sola voluptas, 
Solamenque mali— 


And indeed to me they are not a small one: for I take no 
more of them than I please; for I hate task-reading, and I 
diversify them at pleasure—sometimes a philosopher, some- 
times a poet—which change is not unpleasant nor disservice- 
able neither ; for what will more surely engrave upon my mind 
a Tusculan disputation of Cicero’s De Aigritudine Lenienda, 
than an eclogue or georgic of Virgil’s? The philosopher’s 
wise man and the poet’s husbandman agree in peace of mind, 
in a liberty and independency on fortune, and contempt of 
riches, power, and glory. Every thing is placid and quiet in 
both: nothing perturbed or disordered. 


At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita— 
Spelunce, vivique laci; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somnos 
Non absint. 





‘These lines will, in my opinion, come nothing short of the in- 
struction of the finest sentence in Cicero: and is more to me, 
as Virgil’s life is more the subject of my ambition, being what 
I can apprehend to be more within my power. For the per- 
y wise man, that outbraves fortune, is surely greater than 
the husbandman who slips by her; and, indeed, this pastoral 
and saturnian happiness I have in a great measure come at just 
now. Ilivelike a king, pretty much by myself, neither full 
of action, nor perturbation—molles somnos. This state, how- 
ever, I can foresee, is not to be relied on. My peace of mind 
is not sufficiently confirmed by philosophy to withstand the 
blows of fortune. This greatness and elevation of soul is to 
be found only in study and contemplation—this can alone 
teach us to look down on human accidents, You must allow 
[me] to talk thus, like a philosopher: ’tis a subject I think 
much on, and could talk all day longof. But I know I must 
not trouble you. Wherefore I wisely practise my rules, which 
prescribe to check our appetite ; and, for a mortification, shall 
descend from these superior regions to low and ordinary life ; 
and so far as to tell you, that John has bought a horse; he 
thinks it neither cheap nor dear. It cost six guineas, but will 
be sold cheaper against winter, which he is not resolved on as 
et. It has no fault, but boggles a little. It is tolerably well 
voured, and paces naturally. Mamma bids me tell you that 
Sir John Home is not going to town; but he saw Eccles in 
the country, who says he will do nothing in that affair, for he 
is only taking off old adjudications, so it is needless to let him 
see the papers. He desires you would trouble yourself to in- 
quire about. the Earle’s affairs, and advise us what to do in 
this affair. If it were not breaking the formal rule of con- 
nections I have prescribed myself in this letter—and it did not 
Seem unnatural to raise myself from so low affairs as horses 
and papers, to so high and elevate things as books and study 
I would tell you that I read some of Longinus already, and 
that I am mightily delighted with him. I think he does really 
answer the character of being the great sublime he describes. 
He delivers his precepts with such foree, as if he were en- 
chanted with the subject; and is himself an author that may 
be cited for an example to his own rules, by any one who shall 
be so adventurous as to write upon his subject. 


It: seems that after he had abandoned the law, HumME 
‘went to Bristol with purpose to try his. hand at com- 
~4merce: But this was still less adapted to his tastes, and 
“he changed his mind even before he could submit himeelf 
* to the'trial.” In 1746 he went to Brittany as Secretary 
‘to’Gerieral Sr. CuArr, whom he afterwards ac ied. 


tour he kept a sort of loose journal, extremely dull and 
common-place, and offering nothing that permits of ex- 
tract. 

His “‘ Treatise of Human Nature” was published in 
1739. It attracted little attention, and, according to his 
own confession, fell still-born from the press ; nor would 
it, we believe, be remembered now but for the fame re- 
flected upon it by the author’s later works. Mr. Burton 
thus tersely describes the philosophy intended to be 
taught in this essay :— 


The great leading principle of the metaphysical department, 
and a principle which is never lost sight of in any part of the 
book, is, that the materials on which intellect works are the 
impressions which represent immediate sensation, whether 
externally as by the senses, or internally as by the passions, 
and ideas which are the faint reflections of these impressions. 
Thus to speak colloquially, when I see a picture, or when I 
am angry with some one, there is an impression ; but when I 
think about this picture in its absence, or call to recollection 
my subsided anger, what exists in either case isan idea. Hume 
looked from words to that which they signified, and he found 
that where they signified anything, it must be found among 
the things that either are or have been impressions. The 
whole varied and complex system of intellectual machinery he 
found occupied in the representation, the combination, or the 
arrangement of these raw materials of intellectual matter. If 
I say I see an object, I give expression to the fact, that a 
certain impression is made on the retina of my eye. If I 
convey to the person I am speaking to an accurate notion of 
what I mean, I awaken in his mind ideas left there by pre- 
vious impressions, brought thither by his sense of sight. 
Thus, in the particular case of the external senses, when they 
are considered as in direct communication between the mind 
and any object, there are impressions: when the senses are 
not said to be in communication with the object, the opera- 
tions of the mind in connexion with it are from vestiges which 
the impressions have left on the mind ; and these vestiges are 
called ideas, and are always more faint than the original im- 
pressions themselves. And a material circumstance to be 
kept in view at the very threshold of the system is, that there 
is no specific and distinct line drawn between impressions and 
ideas. Their difference is in degree merely—the former are 
stronger, the latter weaker. There is no difference in kind; 
and there is sometimes doubt whether that which is supposed 
to be an impression may not be a vivid idea, and that which 
is supposed to be an idea a faint impression. 


In 1741 his “ Moral and Political Essays” appeared, 
and excited a considerable sensation. The boldness of 
many of his dogmas, the trenchant attack upon so many 
established opinions called forth much hostility, and if 
abused heartily, he had at least the satisfaction of being 
read extensively. The first edition contained some pas- 
sages whose tendencies were considered too democratic 
for the author’s security, and they were omitted in sub- 
sequent editions. These Mr. Burton has reclaimed, 
and in our day they certainly would be deemed harmless 
enough. For instance, here are some thoughts on 
liberty :— 

We need not dread from this liberty any such ill conse- 
quences as followed from the harangues of the popular dema- 
gogues of Athens and tribunes of Rome. A man reads a book 
or pamphlet alone and coolly. There is none present from 
whom he can catch the passion by contagion. Heis not hur- 
ried away by the force and energy ofaction. And should hebe 
wrought up to never so seditious a humour, there is no violent 
resolution presented to him by which he can immediately vent 
his passion. The liberty of the press, therefore, however 
abused, can scarce ever excite popular tumults or rebellion. 
And_as to those murmurs or secret discontents it may. occasion, 
’tis better they should get vent in words, that they may come 
to the knowledge of the magistrate before it be too late, in order 
to his providing a remedy against them. Mankind, ’tis true, 
have always a greater propension to believe what is said to the 
disadvantage of their governors than the contrary ; but this in- 
clination is inseparable from them whether they have liberty or 
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pamphlet. Nay, it will be more pernicious, where men are not 
accustomed to think freely, or distinguish betwixt truth and 
falsehood. It has also been found, as the experience of man- 
kind increases, that the people are no such dangerous monster 
as they have been represented,and that’tisin eyery respect bet- 
ter to guide them like ratiorial creatures, than to lead or drive 
them like brute beasts. Before the United Provinces set the 
example; toleration was deemed incompatible with good go- 
verument ; and ’twas thought impossible that’a number of re- 
ligious sects could ‘live ‘together in harmony and peace, dnd 
have all of them an equal affection to. their common ¢ountry 
and to each other. ‘England has set a like example of civil 
liberty ; and though -this liberty seems to occasion some small 
ferment at present, it has not as yet produced any pernicious 
effects; and it isto be hoped that men being every day more 
accustomed to the free discussion of public affairs, will improve 
in their judgment of them,and be with greater difficulty seduced 
by every idle rumour and popular clamour, , ’Tis.a very com- 
fortable reflection to the lovers of liberty, that this, peenliar 
privilege of Britain is of a kind that cannot easily be wrested 
from us, and must last as long as our government. remains in 
any degree free and independent. ’Tis seldom that liberty of 
any kind is lost all at once. Slavery has so frightful an aspect 
to men accustomed to freedom, that it must steal in upon them 
by degrees, and must disguise itself in a thousand shapes in 
order to be received. But if the liberty of the press ever be 
lost, it must be lost at once. The general laws against sedition 
and libelling are at:present as strong as they possibly can be 
made,, Nothing cam; impose a farther restraint but either the 
clapping an imprimatur upon the press, or the giving very large 
discretionary powers to the court to punish whatever, displeases 
them, _ But these concessions would be such a barefaced vio- 
lation of liberty, that they will probably be the last effort of a 
despotic government. We may conclude that the liberty .of 
Britain is gone for ever when these attempts shall succeed. 


In 1763 he attended Lord Hertrorp to Paris, having 
established his fame both by his Essays and ‘his still 
more popular History of England. His brilliant re- 
ception there he thus deseribes in a letter to ADAM 
Smirn:— 

Fontainbleau, 26th October, 1763. 

My dear Smith,—TI have been three days at Paris; and two 
at Fontainbleau; and have everywhere metiwith the most ex- 
traordinary honours, which the most exorbitant vanity could 
wish or desire. The compliments of Dukes and Marischals of 
France, and Foreign Ambassadors, go for nothing with me at 
present: 1 retain «a relish for no kind of flattery but that 
which. comes from “the ' ladies. All the courtiers, who’ stood 
around when Twas introduced to Madame de Pompadout, as- 
sured me that she was never heard to say so much to any man; 
and her brother,-to whom she introduced me; But I 
forget already, that I: am to scorn all -the ‘civilities of men. 
However; even Madame Pompadour'scivilities were, if possi- 
ble, exceeded} by those of the Duchess de Choiseul, the wife 
of the favourite and Prime Minister, and one of ‘the ‘ladies of 
the’ most distinguished merit in France’) Not coritented with 
the many obliging things she said to me on my firet introduc- 
tion, she sent to'call:me from the other’ end°of thé room 
in order to reptat them, and to enter into a short conversation 
with me; and, not contented with that, she sent the Danish 
Ambassador after me, to assure me that what she said was not 
from politeness, but that she seriously desired to bée‘in friend- 
ship and correspondence with’ nie. ° There is not a courtier ‘in 
France who would not have been transported with joy to have 
had the half of these obliging things said to him by either of 
these-great ladies ; but, what may appear more extraordinary, 
both of them; as far as I:could conjecture, had read with some 
careoall my writings that had: been translated into French—that 
is, almost all my writings. The King said nothing’ ‘particular 
to me when I was introduced to hint; ‘and (ean’ you imagine 
it?) 1 was become:se silly as to be alittle mortified ‘by it, til] 
they told me that he never says anything to ‘anybody the first 
‘time he sees: them. The’ Dauphin; ‘as ‘I atn’ told ‘ifrom ‘alt 
hands, declates himself on every oceasion very strongly in my’ 
favour ; and miany people assure me that I have reason to be 
proud of his. judgment, even were® he’an individual, I have 
searee seen any of the geniuses of Paris ; who, T'think, have’ 
in general great merit; a5 men of letters.’ But everybody “is 





forward to tell me.the high panegyrics, L receive from them ;. 
and you may believe that approbation which hag pro- 
cured me all these civilities from. the courtiers. I know,you 
are teady to ask me, my dear friend,.if all this does not make 
me very happy? No, I feel little or no difference... ..... 

We will not weary our teaders: with Mr: Burton’s 
elaborate review of Humx’s philosophical and ethical 
doctrines. » But’ conclude with two or three’ passa: 
recommended by some peculiarity. Here is a letter de- 
scribing an odd difficulty :-— dry 
Edinburgh, 8th December, 1763,- 

Dear Doctor,—I am at present reduced to the utmost straits 
and difficulties. I know people are commonly ashamed to 
own such distresses, But to whom can one have recourse in 
his misfortunes but to his friends? and who can I account my 
friend, if not Dr. Clephane ? ‘not.a friend only in,the sunshine 
of fortune, but also in the shade. of adversity; not a security 
only in a. calm, but in a storm a, sheet-anchor.. But, to, cut 
short all prefaces,—though, commonly, beggars and anthors 
abound with them, and I unite both these qualities, —the oeca- 
sion of my distress is as follows, | - see 

You know that the word enough, or enuff, as it is pronounced 
by the English, we commonly, in Scotland, when it is applied 
to number, pronounce enow. Thus we would say—such a 
one has books enow for study, but not leisure enuff. _Now I 
want to know, whether the English make the same distinction. 
I observed the distinction already in Lord Shaftesbury : 
“ Though there be doors enow,” said he, ‘‘ to get out of life; 
and thinking that this distinction of spelling words, that had 
both different letters, and different pronunciation, was an im- 
provement, I followed it in my learned productions, though { 
knew it was not usual. But there has lately arisen in mea 
doubt that this is a mere Scotticism ; and that the English 
always pronounce the word as if it were wrote enuff, whether 
it-be applied to numbers or fo bang 4 To you, therefore, I 
apply in this doubt and perplexity. ough I make no ques- 
tion that your ear is well purged from all native impurities, 
yet trust not entirely to it, but ask any of your English 
friends, that frequent good company,.and let me. know , their 
opinion. i 


Although Hume: was ‘at infidel in speculation, ‘it 
seems’ that! he was’a’ church-goer in practice. As witness 
Mr. Burton :— 


Those who know him solely by his philosophical reputation 
will perhaps believe him, to have been yx; 
“ Parcus deorum cultor et infrequeéns.”” 


But this does not seem to have been the. case, atleast, in his 
outward conduct.. We find him, in writing home from France, 
casually mentioning his not haying seen Elliot’s sons,“ in 
church ;”” and.on another, occasion making ‘a like allusion, in- 
dicative of his having been a pretty regular. attendant at; the 
Ambassador’s chapel. He is said to have heen fond of, Dr. 
Robertson's preaching, and not, averse to that of his colleague 
and opponent John Erskine; A lady, distinguished in litera- 
ture, remembers, that in a conversation with a. respectable 
tradesman’s wife, who had been a’ servant to, Hume,, she, said 
that her master one day asked her very seriously. why, she. was 
never seen in chtirch, where he had provided seats for all |hig 
household. At that time there were very few of, the, humbler 
classes in Edinburgh who did not belong to the Church, of 
Séottatid. “The wonian’s defence’ was, that she belanged toa 
Dissenting congtegition ; and it was admitted to, be, quite 
satisfactory.” °” : dott iit, sigh hs 

And with this.we:close.a valuable contribution to the 
Library of British Biography. °°" a, 


Joo ot 








PHILOSOPBE.... 
w ty ~ gt oF BOK 1) a 
The Philosophy of. Histony, in a Course Lectures; deli« 


‘vered at Vienna, By , Faxperigg, Yon, Somuacen.: 
‘Translated from the German, with 4 Memoir of,the Author: 
James Bagox Ropertson, Esq, :, 2ndjedition revised. 


‘London, 1846, me disw lesb ot baitilanp geiz i 
T nis is the last and_most yaluable, addition to.Mr, Bouw’s 
‘Standard Library,’’ a series we have already had oceasion to 
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’ arg ag one of the most remarkable literary enterprises of 
‘our day. aie 
“The province of The Philosophy of History is to survey 
the ‘lives of nations with a purpose to discoyer the natural 
laws by which they are governed, and from a review of the 
pest to anticipate the-future.. This is the end and object of all 
‘history.|,,Of itself it is useless to know that in some past time 
such, an event,,eccurred.; We,are only, wiser ;}for that know- 
ledge. when we know also its causes and its consequences, and 
are thus enabled to learn from it a, lesson which is applicable 
to our own times, because the laws by which the Deity rules 
creation ate uniform, and the’ same causes will ever produce the 
same effects. y 

A nobler, a more inspiring task could not engage the human 
‘fintellect ‘than such a survey of the destinies of nations. 
‘ScHLEGEL appears to have comprehended the greatness of his 
mission, but the manner in which he has accomplished it 
proves him to have been unequal to the work, 

His design was to lay the foundations of a new general 
philosophy. 
~ That new philosophy he thus describes :—‘ To point out the 
progressive restoration in humanity of the effaced image of 
God according to the gradation of grace in the various periods 
of the world from the revelation of the beginning down to the 
middle revelation of redemption and love, and from the latter 
to the last communication.” 

With all deference to so great an authority, we must confess 
that this definition is.anything but satisfactory ; it savours too 
much of the mysticism of the school to which Scu1iEGeL 
belonged. Surely it is not a recommendatory beginning of a 





work which should be approached with a mind perfectly free 
from any theory and open to any truth that may flow. into it 
from the facts that are to pass before the author’s mental 
vision, to open with so positive an assertion as this. ‘‘ The 
fitst problem of philosophy is the restoration in man of the 
lost image of God; so far as this relates to science.” ‘‘ To 
point out historically in reference to the whole human race, 
and in the outward conduct and experience of life, the pro- | 
gress of this'restoration in the various periods of the world, 

constitutes the object of The'Philosophy of History.” 

Emphatically do we deny this. Philosophy has no such 
object——nor, indeed, any object at all, save to learn by inquiry 
whatis true. . Philosophy does not start.with purpose to esta- | 
blish a theory to which she has already made up her mind, end | 
say, ‘* my purpose is to prove so-and-so.’’ Philosophy says, 
TD throw aside all previous impressions, and with child-like 
humility approach my task with mind open. to faéts, and free 
to draw from them..their legitimate, inferences;unbiassed by any 
p-ejudices. My business is to ascertain what is true, not to 
seek to prove this or that tobe true.’” 

ScHLEGEL avows that he commenced his Philosophy of 
History in this very unphilosophical spirit, and its influence is 
apparent throughout. The lectures have, therefore, in_ strict- 
ness, no right to the title they have assumed. They are the 
e’oyuent’ and ingenious pleadings of an advocate, and not the 
elm, impartial summing-up of a judge. 

It is tight that their real value shouldbe known ; that none 
Should enter upon them expecting to find more than a learned 
and elaborate attempt to prove a pre-conceived theory. But 
their chatactet understood, and opened with this caution, they 
will yield much presént instruction and much, food for thought. 
These lectures bring out many new views ofman andof society. 
They develop the’ order that prevails even amid the apparent 
disorderof the events of ‘any given epoch. They make mani- 
fest'a ptesent Deity regulating all things by his will ; they shew, 
a moral government of nations as of individuals, punishment 
following crime as,certainly as the night the day. They inspire 
glorious hopes of progress, and open:a faturity of improvement 
indefinite, though not infinite. As we.read,.we lament that the 
author bas not done more with such materials—that he should 
have suffered preconceived thedties* td 


s* td give a colour to facts 
which does not belong to them: But witha], we must acknow- 
ledge that it isa great work, i in’ design, able in .execu- 
tion, anh@ should be régd’by all who desire to turn to account 
their historical stadies:- Ft might be made thé foundation for, a 
much better work; ‘and itis to be hoped that, ere long, some 
mind will arise qualified to deal with it in the right spirit. ~. 

’ Iw’ the meanwhile, ‘this ‘edition, so elegantly printed, and so 





cheap; thust be accepted as the best contribution Europe has 





yet received to the Philosophy of History, though falling 
far short of its demands. ‘ 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


t 


Enterprize, in Tropical Australia... By G. Wrypsor 
Earu,, M.R.A.S. . London: Madden and Malcolm, 
In 1833, in consequence of a rumour that the French 
contemplated a landing for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of the Cobourg Peninsula, situate at the extreme 
north of Australia, the British Government resolved to 
despatch an expedition for the purpose of forestalling 
them. Soon after the arrival of the British the French 
expedition made its appearance. But it was too late: the 
Union Jack was already floating there, and the French- 

men departed disappointed of their object." 

To this expedition Mr. Earu was ‘attached, in the 
double capacity of linguist and Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, ‘The little volume before us is a narrative of his 
adventures, including the voyage from Sydney, and the 
formation of the settlement, to which the author has 
added a short sketch of its progress to the present time, 
some brief particulars of trips to the Indian Archipelago, 
and an account of the geography, natural history, and 
commercial advantages of North Australia. 

As the country has not been before described by any 
traveller, there is a good deal of novelty in this volume. 
Even the voyage interests us, by its picture of seas 


|hitherto unexplored. ‘The difficulties and struggles of 
| the first settlers excite our warmest sympathies, and rivet 


attention to the pages that record them. The accounts 
of the Indian Archipelago, its natives, their manners and 
character, are extremely curious; and, altogether, few 
recent voyages have pleased us so much, Mr. Earn 
writes in an unaffected strain: he relates his story in 
plain homely English, without a trace of the penny-a-liner. 
Therefore, into a small volume he has compressed more 
information than a regular book-mzker would have given 
in the regular bookseller form of two volumes. It is 


just the work for the book club, as the following extracts 


will prove. ‘Take, first, his genéral deseription of 


THE COBOURG PENINSULA. 


Throughout the Cobourg Peninsula (says the author), gene- 
rally near the sea-shore, are found patches of land varying in 
extent from two or three:aeres to ‘fifty acres: and upwards, on 
which the vegetation is perfectly in charaeter. with that of the 
islauds of the Indian Agchipelago. . These spots are covered 


with a.thick jungle, difficult to penetrate, and the trees» are- 


often of an enormous size. Among these I’ have recognised 
the waringin, or banyan-tree of the Indian islands; the kanaré 


(a tree producing a nat which yields a kind of sweet oi}, and. 


under the shade of which the nutmeg-trees are planted at 
Banda), together with. many others.common to the Spice 
Islands, . The shrubs and even the) birds that inhabit these 
patches, are alsoin character with those of the Indian Islands; 
the kangaroo, which seeks shelter here from its enemy, the 
native dog, being almost the only peculiarly Australian animal 
that is. found in them, aud these obtaim their food in the open 
grounds, ,The soil is here of, the richesb description, and I 
have no doubt that it-would produce) any articles that are 
grown.at the Moluecas,. I donot think, howeven, that more 
than a thousand, acres of this land will be’ found in theentire 
peninsula, A considerable proportion ofthe timber-trees that 
cover the face of the.country are hollowed out in ‘the centre’ by 
the white ant; and previous to Our ascertaining that certain 
descriptions of timber were free from its ravages, much"labour 
was thrown away. in, felling trees’ that’ proved to ‘be unsound. 
The-timber generally answers well» for house:building ard all 
domestic,purposes, hut whether itlis adapted for the construc- 
tion of ships we had no, opportunity of judging. » Some of the 
trées found.in the jungles’ above mentioned will, I think, prove 
useful for these purposes; and) on the south side of the penin- 


1 Sula, Lieut;,Stewart, and others) who have penetrated in’that 


direction, found, groves of cedar-trees, many of which were ten 
feet in circumference, and thirty feet in length from the reot 
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to the lower branches. The cypress was also met with, toge- 
ther with a tree from which the natives form their canoes, the 
trunks being twelve feet in circumference, and from fifty to 
sixty feet long. The timber furnished by these is spoken of 
by Lieut. Stewart in the highest terms, both for its lightness 
and the closeness of the fibre: I suspect that it will prove to 
be either the kanari or the bintangor of the Indian islands. 
The Macassar trepang-fishers find that the timber, gene- 
rally, is well adapted for repairing their prahus, and also for 
the construction of masts and wooden anchors. The latter 
are made from a tough and heavy description of timber that 
has received the name of iron-wood, and these are so highly 
prized at Macassar, that many are carried away by the prahus 
every year. The bark obtained from the roots of the mang- 
kudu (morinda citrifolia), which yields a red dye, together 
with an inferior kind of sandal-wood found upon the coast, 
are also exported by the Macassars whenever their prahus are 
not too’ deeply laden with Trepang; and these, as far as I 
have been able to discover, are at present the only vegetable 
productions of the coast that constitute articles of commerce. 
The various grasses closely resemble those of New South 
Wales. They do not cover the surface of the ground with 
their roots, as is the case in the meadows of England, but 
grow in tufts or tussocks, the arrangement being very similar 
to the tufts of hair in a shoe-brush. During the rainy sea- 
son the grass shoots up with great rapidity, the seed-stems 
of some of the larger kinds attaining a height of from six to 
eight feet. The men of the garrison were employed for a few 
days during each year in making hay on certain spots at the 
back of the settlement that had been previously cleared of 
branches of trees, and other obstructions to the scythe. The 
produce furnished an abundant supply of nutritious food for 
the working cattle during the dry season, and but for this pre- 
caution it would have been necessary, during two or three 
months of the year, to have sent them every day to the mea- 
dows, which lie inland from the settlement at the distance of 
about a mile. Towards the middle of the dry season the 
grass becomes yellow and withered, and were it not for the 
forest-trees scattered over its surface, the country would have 
the appearance of a field of standing corn. The grass is now 
burnt off by the natives, who are glad to remove such an ob- 
stacle to their inland excursions; but no sooner has the fire 
passed over the ground, than the young sprouts begin to shoot 
out from the roots, proving most delicate food for the cattle 
and horses. 


Here is an uncommon adventure with 


AN AWKWARD BEDFELLOW. 


A circumstance occurred while this well'was in progress 
that made a great sensation at the time. One of the men em- 
ployed, while sleeping in a hammock suspended between two 
trees, was disturbed during the night by something dragging 
away the blanket that covered him; and on looking over the 
side of the hammock, he discovered, ta his intense horror, 
that the intruder was a large alligator. His shouts alarmed 
the animal; which retreated in great haste into the sea, The 
man’s story was not at first credited by those who came to 
his assistance ; but in the morning, sure enough, the blanket 
was found on the beach half immersed in water, and the ani- 
mal itself was shot a few nights afterwards, the ball striking 
the forehead above the eye, and splintering off a portion of the 
skull, thus exposing the brain. He did not die, however, 
until after a violent struggle of many minutes, during which 
he lashed the sea around him into a foam. 


Animal life abounds in this colony. .Mr. Earu has 
given a very interesting account of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NORTH AUSTRALIA. 


The country teems with animal life. The smaller kinds of 
kangaroo herd in the valleys where the grass is high and thick, 
and are particularly numerous where there happens to be a 
patch of Indian jungle in the close vicinity. e large or 
forest kangaroo are found only on the hills, where the-country 
is more open: they’ran strong and well, but proved no match 
in point of speed to the breed of dogs we had introduced. 
Wild dogs, similar to those of New South Wales,’ are’ often 
met with; indeed, sometimes prove very troublesome by prey- 


ing upon the kids, young pigs, and poultry. Little grey fly-» 





ing-squirrels flit about the trees, and animals called bandicoats 
(but for what reason I do not know), with long noses like those 
of the shrew-mouse, burrow underground like rabbits. Emus 
are occasionally to be met with in the inland parts of the pen- 
insula ; and the native companion, a gigantic crane, may be 
often seen stalking about amid the grass on the borders of the 
lagoons, or flying high overhead with their long legs stuck 
out straight behind them. Pelicans take up their abode on 
the sandy islands, occasionally hovering over the settlement 
as they pass to and fro; and another and even more gigantic 
bird has been seen in the air, but concerning which we have 
as yet learned no particulars. The jungle-fowl, a blackish brown 
bird, resembling a guinea-fowl in size and appearance, inhabits 
patches of the jungle, where it scratches for food amid the de- 
caying vegetation, and makes enormous nests, like heaps of 
garden rubbish, in which it deposits its eggs to be hatched by 
the heat engendered by the vegetable matter as it becomes de- 
composed. Another gallinaceous bird, the pheasant, a scraggy 
creature, rather a libel upon its English namesake, feeds in the 
swamps, and isa sluggish, stupid groveller. When put up, it 
takes to the first tree, and it is scarcely possible to induce it 
to take flight again, even by firing one barrel to scare it. The 
only birds that rise well are the quail, partridge, and 
bronze-winged pigeon; and as these feed on the up- 
lands, where the country is open, they afford unexcep- 
tionable sport to those who delight in such amusements. 
Ducks and teal are found in the lakes at all times ofthe year, 
but it is only towards the end of the dry season that they appear 
in large flocks. Whence they come we have not been able to 
discover. During several months of the year, large flights of 
the whistling duck were in the habit of passing over the settle- 
ment in rapid succession during the early part of the night ; 
and from the direction in which they came, weat first suspected 
that they arrived from the Indian islands; but I know no 
country in that quarter that is likely to furnish such an abund- 
ance of water-fowl ; and the probability is, that the same flocks 
passed over every evening. Perhaps they roosted during the 
day in the mangroves at the head of Trepang Bay, and passed 
the settlement on their way to their feeding-ground, the lakes 
in the south-east part of the peninsula. Flights of geese, some 
entirely black, others of a grey colour, also favoured us with 
their presence during certain seasons, taking up their abode 
about the lagoonsand marshes. The settlement did not seem 
to lie in the route of their migrations, for it was only occasion- 
ally that a wandering flock came near us. Their appearance 
was always attended with a stir in the settlement, for it almost 
invariably happened that when the houses caught their view, 
they gave two or three whirls around and then perched upon 
the trees, where, after a great deal of floundering, they would 
at length establish themselves, and sit gazing around with stu. 
pid wonderment. It is scarcely necessary to say, that they 
generally paid dearly for the gratification of their curiosity. 
The black cockatoo also displayed a similar desire to see what 
was going forward, and a flock would often be seen sitting on 
some bare and withered tree, holding a noisy confabulation, 
which was generally cut short by one or more of their number 
being tumbled head over heels by some lover of field-sports. 
But the most singular phenomena that occurred in connexion 
with birds were irruptions of large hawks, whick took placeon 
two occasions, the intervals that elapsed between their visits 
being about three years. At these times not only the settle- 
ment itself, but the woods for some distance around, abso- 
lately swarmed with them for days together; their numbers 
must, indeed, have amounted to many thousands. The havoc 
made amongst them was immense; for itwas thought, and 
perhaps not without reason, that they hada design upon the 
poultry. That they were ravenously hungry we had abundant 
proof, for a-dead buffalo that fell:in their way was eaten up in 
a very short time. A’scarcity of food in the interior had pro- 
bably led to'their migration. i 
The waters of the harbour were even more replete with life 
than the? land and the air.’ Shoals of ‘small fry' congregated 
near:the shore, and a’ ‘small’ party of swift ‘and 
handsome carvalho dashed in amongst them, ‘their white bellies 
glancing in the sun as they turned about and sprang out’ of the 
water after their 7 which ‘was ‘scattered ifi every direction. 
P weraishaset constantly rollingiabout, blowitg vapour 
from-their nostrils, and occasionally an immense’ flatfish sprang 
high in their to fall upon the surface of the water witha noise 
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resembling the report of ordnance, and which could be heard 
on a calm day at a great distance. Sea-turtle were occasionally 
found feeding on the shoals of the inner harbour, but. their 
chief places of resort are the sandy beaches of the sea-shore, 
where, especially during the season in which they deposit their 
eggs, they congregate in great numbers. The green turtle, the 
loggerhead, and the hawksbill turtle, which last furnishes the 
tortoiseshell of commerce, prove the most numerous ; but other 
varieties are found, with whose distincti{ ppellations I am 
not acquainted. The natives, who look .,-a the turtle as 
being the greatest delicacy that their country affords, wage 
constant war with them, and are very expert at taking them 
with the harpoon. The carvalho, a fish of very delicate flavour, 
afforded the most constant supply for the table, as it was ex- 
ceedingly abundant, and took the hook with great boldness, 
Mullet were also numerous; but these could only be taken 
with the seine net, which, from the number of hands required 
to draw it, could only occasionally be used. Some of the 
rocky patches of the outer harbour abounded with a. fish, with 
large scales, that was named the ‘‘ salmon,’’ many of which 
attained a size equal to that of the cod-fish. This also proved 
an exceedingly bold-biting fish, and from its delicate flavour 
was much sought after at times. The snapper, perhaps the 


most numerous of all fish on the southern coasts of Australia, | 
| this commodity as an article of export to China has long been 


is only found in the open sea, and not, I think, in any great 
abundance: indeed, it delights most in seas with sandy bot- 
toms, and the few specimens I met with had by no means the 
clear and clean appearance of those to the south, 


Y ow chron readers will be amused with this picture 
0 
A SETTLER’S GARDEN. 


As the settlements that have been formed from time to time 
upon the northern coasts have never yet been thrown open to 
individual enterprise, the only criterion from which we can 
judge of the capabilities of the soil is that afforded by the por- 
tions of ground that have been brought into cultivation for the 
purpose of furnishing a supply of fruits and vegetables for the 
garrisons. ‘These have been generally termed gardens; but 
they must not be associated with gravel-walks, neat hedge- 
rows, and beds carefully manured ; since they consist of mere 
patches of waste land, with the smaller trees grubbed up by 
the roots, and the stumps of the larger ones left standing ; 
unsightly objects, certainly, but land being abundant, the space 
they occupy becomes of little importance. A ring-fence, to 
keep out the cattle and pigs, completes the preliminary arrange- 
ments ; and the ground is then dug up, cleared of weeds, and 
planted. 


A strange article of commerce is found upon these 
coasts, a sort of sea-slug, called 


THE TREPANG. 


But of all the marine productions, the trepang, or sea-slug, 
from its constituting a valuable article of commerce, is most 
deserving of notice. In point of size and appearance it re- 
sembles a prickly cucumber, except that the colour is a 
whitish brown. I here allude to the most common descrip- 
tion ; for there are several varieties, one of which is perfectly 
black, The trepang is found in all the sheltered harbours, 
where it gropes about the bottom, and feeds upon weeds and 
mollusca. It is taken at low-water, upon the shoals or mud- 
banks, over which the fishermen wade knee-deep in water, 
dragging their boats after them; and when the feet come in 
contact with a slug, it is picked up and thrown into the boat. 
They occasionally search in deeper water, when the fishermen 
avail themselves of the services of the natives, who are expert 
divers; or if they cannot obtain such assistance, they prick 
for them with barbed iron darts, provided with long bamboo 

. The process of curing is very simple. The slug, on 
being taken from the boat, is simmered over a fire in an iron 
ours for a rg ie hour ; after which it is thrown out 
upon the ground, operation of opening commences, 
this being effected by a longitudinal cut sme de back with a 
sharp knife. It is then again placed in the cauldron and 
boiled in salt water, with which a quantity of the bark of the 
mangrove has been mixed for about three hours, when the 
outer skin will begin to peel off. It is now sufficiently boiled; 
and after the water has been drained off, the slugs are arranged 
in the drying-houses (small huts covered with mats), upon 





frames of split bamboo, spread out immediately under the 
roof. Each slug is carefully placed with the part that has 
been cut open facing downwards, and a fire is made under. 
neath, the smoke of which soon dries the trepang sufficiently 
to permit its being packed in bags or baskets for exportation, 
The entire process is a very simple operation, and the utensils 
required are far from being costly. It is difficult to form an 
estimate as to the amount of trepang annually exported from 
the coast. From thirty to forty prahus, varying from twenty 
to seventy tons burden, are employed in the fishery, the crews 
amounting to about 1,200 men. They receive no wages, but 
are entitled to a certain portion of the profits of the voyage, 
the system being somewhat similar to that adopted in our 
whale-ships. The provisions and stores required for the 
voyage are advanced by Chinese or Dutch merchants at 
Macassar, who thus acquire a right to the entire proceeds at a 
certain price, which has previously been fixed upon, and 
which is invariably much below the current value. Taking 
the average amount of trepang obtained by each prahu at 
twenty tons, this will give 600 tons as the quantity annually 
exported from the coast. The value at Macassar is seventy 
rupees, or somewhat less than 7/. sterling, for the picul of 
133 lbs. avoirdupois. The price to the consumer in China is 
enhanced to the amount of about one-third. The value of 


known to the people of New South Wales, and small vessels 
have been from time to time sent out from Sydney to collect 
trepang on the northern coasts, but the success met with 
appears not to have been sufficiently great to afford much 
encouragement : indeed, it is an employment for which Euro- 
pean seamen are by no means well adapted. 


Mr. Eart is of opinion that coffee will not, but that 
cotton may be made to flourish in the new settlement. 


Coffee, some plants of which were brought from Dilli, in 
Timor, was a decided failure; nor do I think it is likely to 
succeed. This plant is peculiarly adapted to volcanic soils, 
and it is only on these that it flourishes. Spices will probably 
succeed in the patehes of jungle, if planted under the shade of 
the forest-trees, as at Banda; but they have not been tried: 
nor has pepper, for which the soil and. climate seem well 
adapted, been introduced ; that is to say, the round pepper, 
for the Chili pepper was cultivated in every garden. 

The cotton-plant appears to be better adapted to the soil 
and climate of the Cobourg Peninsula, and indeed of the north- 
ern coasts of Australia generally, than any other description of 
produce. If the seed is sown at the proper season, the plants 
arrive at maturity soon after the cessation of the rains; and a 
period of dry weather ensues, during which the crop may be 
gathered without any liability to damage from moisture, And 
it is of all tropical products the best suited for a new settle- 
ment, since the land requires comparatively little preparation, 
while no expensive machinery is necessary to render the cotton 
fit for the market: the planter, again, obtains a return even 
during the first year; and although this may not be sufficient 
to reimburse him for all the expenditure incurred, it still af- 
fords him a very considerable degree of encouragement. There 
are political reasons, too, for wishing that cotton should be- 
come the staple product of the tropical parts of Australia, 
which must be evident to all those who are aware of the source 
from which our chief supply of this important article is at 
present derived, and how liable we are to have this supply cut 
off at a moment’s notice. 


A Personal Narrative of Seven Years in Spain. By 
Captain ALEXANDER Bau, K.S.F. London, 1846. 
Chappell. 

Captain BALL was a warrior in the British Legion, and 

this volume is a collection of his reminiscences of ad- 

venture in that not very glorious campaign. They were 

scarcely worth the cost of printing; and the book, as a 

whole, will not repay the trouble of reading, but it con- 

tains a few stories that will amuse as extracts, and with 

them we dismiss a work which deserves no more than 

this passing notice in our record of English literature. 
The Captain used to astonish the natives with accounts 


of wonders at home, and was annoyed that they did not 
believe him, For instance :-— 
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1 was billeted upon: the house:.of a fatindson fine .stout 
man, very ‘conversant, and of extremely liberal principles. _He 
shewed me some beautiful samples of wheat. 1am sure: that 
it would ‘be impossible to grow finer.  ‘‘ But,’’ said he, “‘ we 
are both in,want of people, peace, machinery, and a Govern. 
ment, before we can cultivate our land to perfection, It is 
unsate to risk capital for machinery, because we know not the 
minute, that the faction would deprive us of it. 
all serving either on the one side or the other of the civil con- 
test, and we have only women to till the grownd.’’ I at first 
considered this to be a ‘very intelligent man:’’ He felt much 
for his country, and said that he well knew the superiority of 
the British Government. I gave him an account of the various 
imréntions and improvements in science which have taken place 
within the last quarter of a century in' England. He: listened 
to'me with profound attention ; and I:believe that he did not 
doubt my word for a considerable time; until I) mentioned the 
Thames Tunnel ;then,'1 think, hé. marked me down as a mo- 
torious story-teller: indeed I had the anuoyance.of hearing the 
family laughing;,,and,talking about me; after I,was in bed. 
** Carajo, qué, mentiray un camino abejo el mar por gente, 
coches, y animals, con bugues encima, No estamos tontos a 
creer semejante cosas.’’. (My eye, what a lie! A road under 
water for people, coaches, and animals, and. vessels sailing over 
them : we are not fools to believe such things.) I was so an- 
noyed at my word being doubted, that I never left a billet so 
dissatisfied. 


Here is rather.a good story of 


THE) PRIEST AND THE THIEF. 
Tn viewing the scenery around this village, I got into con- 
versation with a ‘Spaniard, who: spoke .a little English. He 
directed my attention to the ruins of a very large.conyent, on 
an opposite mountain (El monte Archandra); ‘‘ there,’? he 
said, ‘‘ lived the’ Capuchins, or Mendicant. Friars,’’. The 
edifice was destroyed. in. the, beginning of the war, and the 
Capuchins are now in the ranks of the, Pretender, ‘‘ They 
were a bad set,’’. said he, ‘‘ and I would think no more of 
‘shooting a thousand of them, than I would of shooting’ a 
thousand rabbits,” He related’ several amusing anecdotes 
concerning them: some were of a very curious description, 
which I shall not mention. ‘* That convent,’’' said he, ** was 
occapied by the’* Friars Devils,” who professed to forgive us 
our sins; but we know better. Orie day an - Capuchino 
went On board a Ditch’ vessel that was disch heese: at 
Olavéeaga, and requested one for the poor: fatios When the 
captain’ understood? the reasonable! request of the -‘ Ariar 
Devit,’ he said that the! cheese belongedto the, merchant; and 
that:he had none togive away...A person on board, who, was 
assisting in discharging the ‘cargo; informed, the * Friar 
Devil’ that he would steal one, for, him ; and at dinner_hour 
he managed to conceal two in a sack, conveyed them to the 
eonyent,.and presented them to the fathers, who treated him 
to a slice, with bread and wine. Two months afterwards, this 
same man went to the Superior of the Capuchinos, to confes- 
sion ; and, amongst other sins, he confessed to having stolen two 
cheeses. The confessor said that it was a very great sim, and, 
before absolution could be given, double'the ammount must -be 
restored to the owner, and double the amount to the church. 
I cannot do so, said the penitent, because the owner has‘ sailed 
to his native land: ‘Then,’ answered the friar, thouymust pay 
four times the value to the church, or I cannot absolve ‘thee, 
my son. Blessed father, replied the penitent, this.is very ard. 
Ido not understand how I should, steal checse for the church, 
and afterwards pay the church for absolution,, When, how- 
ever, the confessor had,a proper explanation, he told the peni- 
tent that it was very different from what he at first understood, 
and immediately gaye absolution.’ 


Captain Bau is an extravagant admirer’ of’ the 
Spanish women. © The. elegance of their forms and 
movements is continually noticed with rapture, 


It was wonderful-to see the amazing burdens that they car- 
ried on their heads, and walked at so rapid anil safe a 
without the least accident. It is remarkable that the female 
peasantry in Spain’ have a more graceful and comely style of 
walking than the ladies, which I have repeatedly heard ac- 
counted for by the burdens that they carry on their heads re- 
quiring a certain degree of steadiness to balance ; and as they 
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Molly Kelly,”” said Jonny, 
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are also taught t-denon the femdonge be, ren 708 , they 

naturally;retain an interesting .gait. ; oF rung, they 

Trish girls have the. same pe wd, Bx le ladies, on 

jaughed at the idea); : but 1 would recommend the use of a g 

burden: on the. head for a couple of hours, every mene 

I doubt not, but it might have more. effect than all 

serjeants. and French, dancing-masters in the pil ana ; — 
But their notions of virtue are’not very : Here 

is a case of 


WHO iS MY HUSBAND?” 


A man, niamed Stark, one day werit to ' water’ his ibe’ 3 
horse a short distance’ from the town, when a party of  Carlist 
lancers pounced upon him and made him prisoner: He was 
conveyed to Salvatierra, where the Carlist general, Villa-Real, 
then held his head-quarters. Stark declared! that:he was .de- 
serting when taken, and that, if he was to suffer, it would 
greatly check the desertion, which he said he knew would soon 
take place. Villa Real, beitig’ doubtful as’to’Stark’s téal'mo- 
tives, sparéd his’ life’* Abdut'ayedr ‘afterwards he ‘escaped 
from the Carlists at Heriani, and rejoined’ us in San Sebas- 
tian. Upon his réturn'a cutious scénie’tdok place) His wife, 
who was fully persuaded that be liad beén shot by the Carlists, 
was again married to a sergeant, named Charles. The partiés 
met—an explanation took place. The ‘question thén° wis, 
who should claim’ the wife? She’ was referred to, and asked 
whom she preferred. She’ answered ‘that she loved them’ both 
—that she could not decide. ‘The two husbands agreed to ‘toss 
who should have her: they accordingly did so, ‘first thiree 
out of five,” and the’ sergéant’ was ‘the ¢o "The first 
husband did not feel ‘much grieved; as’ their child had died 
shortly before, and he then considered himself a free mai. 


Hideous were, the. .cruelties ‘that, disgraced this un- 
natural war ; ‘but. of all the atrocities, that, have; heen, re 
corded, we have lighted.upon none. so, hrimmage as, 
of : 

CABRERA: 

stg Officer aia twenty-five men wit taken prisoners 
by Ao faction, and next day coriducted to’ the Square: of 
Morello to ‘be ‘shot. Cabrera ‘was sitting smoking: in’'tHhe 
balcony of ‘his billet, in“ front ‘of the place’ of execution? "A 
young lady, the daughter of ‘the patron of =the’ house where 
Cabrera: was billetted» who was struck, with the .appearance of 
the officer, begged and, prayed. that, Cabrera would, not, shoot 
him. ‘ Very well,” said the tiger, ‘I will not, shoot him.” 
The twenty-five unhappy men suffered death by the bullet, 
but 'a more cruel futé awaited the hupless‘officer:” Next morn- 
ing he was brought ihto the Square} dnd Cabrera called® the 
young lady fo see her sweetheart: He thew made°a party fix 
bayonets, and Jayonettéd *thé’ miserable youth to'death, thén 


‘turning’ to the yotthg’ ‘lady, ‘he’ said; in’ aeruel’ sarcastic 


manner, that hée Promised not to shoot him. 


The following, af true, is really a.fine anecdote of. 


THISH Coqnses. 


right, tint (10th) ‘regiment, ‘and Lieutenant John 
éach other in’ this inétameé:> “Wright had been 
sergeant in thé British service, and was promoted in the 
wan Os “account of his knowledge of discipline and ‘general 

ig conduct. “O*Neil ‘and I were busily employed distri- 

- ball cartridge to thé ‘hen; when & ‘inusket-ball billetted 

‘itself the back of’ ‘O’Neil’s neck.’ “Och by the powers’ 
“Had lack to ‘the raseally Char- 
I never thought that’a ball was 
me dead.” It was a very narrow 
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lists, they've kilt mie’ at std 
moulded that would have kilt 
half-an-inch deeper would have i// him and no mistake. 


escape, 
"T advised bitin to’ léave the field, which he refused to do, bat 


continued throwing the ball cartridgés' 'té the company, telling 
the boys ‘*to send every mother’s son of-the Charlists a leaden 
pill,”’ and was declaring that he would “ stick to the Munster 
boys like a wet shirt,’’ when ae Colonel Shaw peremp- 
torily ordered him-to rit other wounded 
officers, ‘The following officer received 51. 
When the money 
was sent to his quarters, he “exclaimed, “Good tuck to the 
darling Charlists ; they knew that I wanted’ a spree.” 


Captain Ball’s picture of the royalty of Spain is not 
flattering. 
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About four p.m. the Queen Isabella, Queen Christina, and 
the Infanta Maria Luisa, entered the carriage to take their 
evening’ ride to the Prado. ‘The young Queen appeared to me 
# very ‘uninteresting girl: she was then about eight: years of 
age; of a peevish face, pugsnose; and ‘surly countenance. It 
58 said that she very much’ téesembles her’ late’ father, and there 
is'tnuch ‘said of hér cross and uspleasant ‘temper, which corre: 
sponds exactly With her lodks.' ‘Phe Queen-mother sat on the 
right: shé is’ decidedly a splendid woman, only rather emdons 
point ; she was,then, twenty-nine years of age, with a most 
majestic appeatance and noble countenance—altogether she 
looked like a Queen. ; 


:') Khe Captain. praises, in.the warmest terms, the. hos- 
pealiniot the lower,classes in, Spain, and their. general 
d-heartedness. ..He.experienced it on more than one 
occésion: .Thisyisan instance. Where, in England, 
should we find such’ 
pan _,, & BENEVOLENT SHOEMAKER ? 
When .we. reached Santo,.Domingo dela, Calzada, ‘Iwas 
billetted at the house of a. shoemaker, as good a man as ever 


breathed ;-but he, had.some of, the most extraordinary, eccen- 
tricities: I have.ever known.. .1 was quite insensible for about 
Awelve days ; during which.time he nailed a horse-shoe and a 
erucifix..to my, door;.the one to, keep, away the brujas 
(witches), andthe. other to keep away the devil. When I so 
far recovered that I could sit up, he was equally attentive to 
me.as, if/1 had. been his son....He amused me with his flute, 
playing many national airs;, aud every now. and then he gave 
thgee vivas for the English; and.death to. the Carlists. It is 
astonishing that he.did not kill me. with.wine-negus, Because 
the, doctor ordered me a little, he supposed that the more the 
better; and he,actually kept pouring it down my throat. He 
would not, even allow his wife to attend to me; and when he 
‘was busy making shoes, he would jiimp up, as if by magic, to 
‘know if T' waited anything.’ Daring the right, occasionally, 
when I'awoke,’ TF observed him with ‘a candle, looking as 
anxiously as if I had been a relative upon the point of death. 
T had learned to say mucho-on; which gave him great plea- 
aure.')d reeraited my-health-in, this good, and-.worthy man’s 
‘house, to whom I feel deeply inde 
:Vittoria, he accompanied. ys the first day’s march. If there 
ever.existed a Christian in. Spain, it.was the honest.shoemaker 
of Santo Domingo de la Calzada. 

‘ “One miore aneedote; and we have done. It is one of 
‘the many curious chances that ‘attend the adventurous 
career of the soldier. 


The old: adage that. Doctors differ, was strangely verified 
one’ afternoon... A. Mr. Eldred, clerk of stores, received a 
musket, ball in the throat, and while Doctors Wilkinson and 
Lardner ‘were: arguing concerning the place where the ball 
lodged, Wilkinson. put:his finger.to his own throat, declaring 
that the ball was lodged here, pointing to the place with his 
finger. At.this moment a musket ball from the enemy entered 
Wilkinson’s throat; ‘actually grazing the nail of the finger with 
which he pointed to the spot, “‘ I believe that it is there 
mow,'and no.mistake,’’ said Lardner, when Wilkinson, who 
was famed for singing a good song, exclaimed ‘‘ Oh dear, it’s 
all up with my sivging.”” The scene was amusing, although 
f ly serious; «It was with a half-forced sensation that 
we. could avoid laughing, and when we were assured that the 
wound was not. dangerous. we, enjoyed a most hearty fit of 
laughter. .. The: ball was extracted from Wilkinson’s throat on 
the spot, who was well in a few days, and I am happy to hear 
that he can. sing’as well as.ever. ‘Elared's remained for some 
time, having been; flattened, against the lower_jaw,, but it was 
ultimately extracted, and he has now perfectly recovered, and 
‘is quite able.to. join: his brother sufferer in the duet of “‘ How 
merrily, we.live, that soldiers be,”’ 
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The Confession’, of Pretty Womlin: By Miss Paxdos, 
a as “The is bie thé Sultan” &é.’ In’3 vols, 
Bryonn..all doubt this. is, dhe best novel the sea- 
,on. has produced, and establishes for Miss Par- 





DOE a position among the first, if not as the very 
foremost, of the female novelists of the day. She has 
fairly distanced all her competitors ‘save.one, a‘d with her 
she disputes the prize of pre-eminence; so that we arein 
doubt'to which of ‘them the palm should be awarded. 
Mrs. Gort has found a formidable rivalin Miss Parvor. 
The Confessions of a PrettyWoman possesses most of the 
qualities that have recommended Mrs: Gore to popula+ 
rity, with fewer faults. Her narrative is singularly lively. 
She tells her,story in a manner so easy, so unaffected, 
and yet so graphic, that the attention is kept continually 
upon the wtreech ;, nor is the reader’s interest. in the for- 
tunes of.the heroine pérmitted to flag for a moment _un- 
der the influence of dull dialogues or tedious episodes— 
the destruction of so many novels, hopefully conceived, 
but spoiled in the endeavour of the authors to accommo- 
date themselves to the booksellers’ requisition of three 
volumes) neither more nor less. 

Miss Parvos is full of ideas. ‘Thisisa characteristic 
of her writings, and' remarkably shewr in the novel ‘be- 
fore us. ‘It is not here, as in too many of our novelists, 
who’ have attained even to fame—* What’ do you read ? 
‘Words, words, words!” Every sentence express2sa 
thought, or presents a picture; nothing is introduced for 
the mere sake of rounding a paragraph or filling up a 
chapter. 

hen she has very nice perceptions of character ; she 
is learned in the lore of the human heart; she can pour- 
tray with the most delicate pencil the minutest shades of 
feeling, and trace motives to their sources with unerring 
accuracy. She possesses that keen sense of the ludicrous 
which enables her to seize folly as it flies'and expose it to 
the laughter of the world ; but it is mingled withso much 
of the milk of human kindness that her censorship is 
never cruel, her satire has no venom. The most accom- 
plished metaphysician could not more accurately analyse 
the workings of the mind by the rules of his science 


than does Miss Parpok by the power of her own’ quiék 
When we’ started for |’ 7 2 3 


perceptions and knowledge of the world. Her dialogues, 
therefore, are very truthful; the conversations flow onward 
in. their natural order, each sentence. properly suggested 
by that which precedes it. Her personages.do not de- 
claim—they talk. Hence the reader is never tempted to 
skip them, for they help instead of retarding the story. 

And ‘the characters of her history are. real flesh, and 
blood ; they move before us bodily; speak to us audibly, 
and are remembered as beings whom we have seen and 
known. Miss PARrDoE ‘possesses the faculty of calling 
up a distinct image of a definite individual very different 
from the shadowy abstractions usually met with in the 
novels of the séason. 

For these reasons is. The Confessions of a Pretty 
Woman a work of no common merit, and we can ven- 
ture to promise for it not only extensive popularity, but 
a somewhat longer life than is usually accorded to its 
class. We were sorely tempted to describe the plot; 
but in the hope. that the work itself will be read by all 
our subscribers we refrain; it would mar their interest 
in the perusal, and do injustice to the accomplished 
authoress. 

We must, however, notice, as deserving special com- 
mendation, the elaborate and finished portraitures of the 
heroime’s sister Adela and her mother, the woman whose 
heart is sacrificed at the shrine of vanity. As specimens 
of Miss PArDor’s agteeable style we take a few out of 
the many passages that offer themselves. " How dramatic 
is this seene of 

A DECLARATION ! 


Lord Glenfillan was in the true study costume : a brocaded 
silk dressing gown, yellow morocco slippers, and a velvet 
seull-cap» He was rubbing his: palms together gently and 
quietly, like a person well satisfied; who was. prepared to.be 
amiable; and when tired of this amusement, he indulged. the 
playfulness of his» spirit by twirling the’ tassels which, were 
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attached to the cord that confined his dressing-gown at the 
waist. He motioned my father to an easy chair with a sweet 
smile and a graceful wave of the hand ; and seated himself op- 

posite to him with much the same air as a monarch assumes 
when he is about to give audience. He had evidently more 
trouble in ‘‘ toning down” his urbanity, than in creating a 
semblance to the virtue when he had it not. He was, in short, 

the very embodiment of human sunshine. He opened the 

conference with a sapient remark upon the weather. The 
dense fog which, at day break, hung like a dark cloud upon 
the lake, and made the larches on the opposite hill quite invi- 
sible from the windows, had really cleared off in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. Indeed, he did not know when he had seen 
a finer day. It was almost a sin in a young man, like his 

friend Tilden, to remain mewed up in the house when he 
might be amid the heather with his gun upon his shoulder. 
He, however, could not but feel the contrary mode of action 
as a vast compliment to his family circle; and was delighted 
to find that there was amusement enough within the Castle 
walls, to satisfy so truant a personage as his present guest. 
My father, of course, could only bow, and smile, and declare 
that he could expect no enjoyment without, even upon the 
heathery hills, with sport at pleasure, to equal that which he 
could command within. And then there was a short pause. 
The guest waited to learn what was to be the subject of the 
téte-a-téte ; and the host did not altogether know how to broach 
it. At length he assumed his most sunny look, and throwing 
himself back upon his seat, while he kept his eyes steadily fixed 
npon an experiment which he was trying, and which consisted in 
joining the fingers of his two hands at the point ; and then 
closing the palms slowly and carefully together, as though he 
were anxious to convince himself that they were both perfectly 
of a size, he said, in an accent of great benignity— 
‘*Tam more than pleased, my dear fellow, that it should be 
so; for, although no longer young myself, I have not yet quite 
forgotten that men of your age do not abandon the sports of 
the field, and the manly exercises to which they are ac- 
customed, without a powerful inducement; and, even de- 
licately situated as I am, I cannot resist telling you, Tilden, 
how much I rejoice that such should be the case.’? And the 
Earl, having by this time satisfied himself that his hands were 
indubitably fellows, extended one of them to his visitor, with 
a frankness which was quite beautiful. My father was some- 
what startled, but still more gratified. He eagerly grasped 
the offered hand, and was about to reply, when, with a nod of 
intelligence, Lord Glenfillan continued : ‘‘I am the last man 
in the world, as I am‘sure that you who know me will con- 
cede at once, to approve of female demonstration in delicate 
affairs of this kind ; but still, I am aware that women, even of 
the purest minds and most refined natures, have certain little 
occult methods of testifying their preference, of which they 
are themselves almost unconscious, but which must carry con- 
viction to the mind of the person so distinguished; nor do I 
fear to have deceived myself, in the belief that you have both ex- 
perienced and reciprocated these evidences in my dear girl.’’ 
“* My lord,”’ exclaimed my father earnestly: ‘‘this is indeed 
noble on your part! For I cannot, I will not affect, to mis- 
interpret the generous feeling which has prompted you to speak 
thus openly. I only fear that your friendship for me has led 
you to exaggerate in my favour the few slight marks of at- 
tention with which the lady has honoured me.” ‘Tush! 
tush !”’ coughed his lordship, suppressing under this slight con- 
vulsion the smile that was rising to his lips; ‘‘ I will be your 
security ; and, had I valued you less, either as a man or as a 
friend, than I actually do, I would not have been so impru- 
dent as to domesticate you for weeks together with my daugh- 
ters. Had I been merely ambitious for them, I might doubt- 
lessly have married them to rank equal, if not superior to my 
own; but Iam at once a father, anda man of the world. As 
the first, I desire only their happiness. As the second, I feel 
that I shall be more honoured in a son-in-law like yourself, 
than in many a titled booby, who has but his ancestry to keep 
his folly and his vice in countenance. Permit me—’’ (for my 
father was about to speak)—‘‘ I did not request the pleasure of 
your presence here this morning in order that we might bandy 
compliments, but simply that, man to man, we might speak 
openly and frankly on equal ground ;’’—(here the emphasis 
was ponderous, and the earl coughed again, for he felt that he 
had surpassed himself.) ‘‘ If Iam not deceived, and that you 
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love my daughter, say so unreservedly ; and I, on my side, will 
venture to assure you that you are not indifferent to her,’’ 
‘+ My lord,” said my father, in considerable agitation, “I do 
love her, and that with no common affection, but with the 
whole energy of a heart which had ever hitherto been insen- 
sible to the attractions of the sex.”’ ‘‘ I rejoice extremely to 
hear it,”’ replied Lord Glenfillan, ‘‘ extremely ; and the rather 
that, like your own, hers, Ican venture to affirm, is also her 
first love. Such marriages are of rare occurrence in the world 
at the present day.” And the Earl looked intelligent and sen- 
tentious, and as though he had discovered the nest of the phoe- 
nix, and was about to rifle its ashes. ‘‘ Will your lordship 
pardon me,” said the visitor, ‘‘ if, despite the encouragement 
which your opinion is so well calculated to hold out, I venture 
to hesitate ere I yield to the hopes of so much happiness; for 
T cannot conceal from myself the conviction, that the lady has 
never given me the most remotecause to believe that she enter- 
tained any regard for me, save that which she considered to be 
my due as her noble father’s guest.”” ‘‘And yet, my dear 
Tilden, I am so well convinced to the contrary,” replied the 
Earl, “ that we will, if you please, lay aside that consideration 
this morning, in order to discuss others of more moment. But, 
first,’’ (and once more he extended his hand, with a gesture of 
affectionate and paternal frankness) ‘‘let me tell you that you 
have made me a happy man—a very happy man. My dear 
motherless girls are my greatest treasure on earth ; and to feel 
that, to all human seeming, I have secured the happiness of 
one of them, is indeed a great comfort. Having premised 
thus much, however, I consider it due to myself, as a man of 
honour anda gentleman, to warn you, before the affair is men-- 
tioned to my daughter, that I shall be enabled to do little, very 
little, for her as regards fortune.”” ‘‘ My dear lord !””—“‘ Nay, 
my good sir, do me the favour to hear me out. The failure of 
ason to succeed to my title and estates, and who would, more- 
over, have doubtless, felt it to be his duty to portion his sis- 
ters as became their rank, has ftrammelled me in a 
painful degree. The future Earl of Glenfillan is a 
morose recluse, with a needy family of five boys. There is 
nothing to be expected from him; and the rather, that there 
has been feud between us for the last twenty years. In fact, 


| we were never friends, even from our boyhood. He was apt 


to presume upon our relationship; and J, Mr. Tilden, was, 
on my side, quite willing to forget it. Enough, however, of 
the future Earl. The fortunes which I can offer with my 
daughters are, consequently, only the fruits of my personal 
economy; and I am, therefore, anxious that the little which 
they do possess should be secured to them.”” ‘‘ Suffer me to 
be equally concise, my lord,’’ said my father, when there was 
apause. ‘Iam ready to settle ten thousand a year upon the 
Lady Madelaine Glenfillan, to be disposed of as she shall see 
fit at her demise; and—’’ ‘To settle upon whom, Sir?” 
asked the Earl, grasping his knees with his hands, and leaning 


| forward in his chair, until his face almost touched that of his 


companion. ‘Upon your lordship’s daughter, the Lady 
Madelaine.’’? ‘‘The Lady Madelaine !’’ gasped out the be- 
wildered nobleman. ‘‘ Surely you never imagined, Sir, that I 
was offering to you the hand of the Lady Madelaine!”” ‘I 
know not how otherwise to iaterpret your lordship’s words ;’’ 
said my father, with offended dignity; ‘‘I cannot suppose 
that such an interview was intended as a jest.” ‘‘ Have I not 
two daughters, Sir? Does not a father naturally seek to es- 
tablish the elder? Is the Lady Floraa cipher? I offered to 
you, Sir, the hand of the Lady Flora.” ‘‘ In that case, my 
lord,”’ sf the guest, rising from his seat, ‘‘ our conference is 
ended, I have the greatest possible respect for Lady Flora 
Glenfillan; but I must be excused if I decline to become the 
husband of any woman for whom I could never entertain a 
warmer feeling. I deeply regret the misunderstanding which 
has led to so unpleasant a scene; but feel satisfied that both 
the lady and yourself will exonerate me from blame, when you 
have calmly and in detail passed my conduct in review.” 


In a different strain is the following. It should be 
premised that the proposal described in the last extract 
was ultimately accepted, and the fond bridegroom takes 
his beautiful but frivolous wife into the country, This 
is the picture of 

A FASHIONABLE HONEYMOON. 
My father walked to the open window, and drawing back 
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the curtain, looked out upon the beautiful expanse of wood 
and water, which lay steeped in moonlight, beyond the lawn. 
The deer were lying in groups upon the soft greensward of the 
home-park, and their long shadows formed fantastic outlines 
upon the grass. The nightingales were answering each other 
from the leaf-laden boughs. At intervals a hare started from 
the underwood, and scudded across the open glades, brushing 
away the heavy drops of dew which fringed the blades of the 
long grass; and the peculiar cry of the pheasants broke the 
silence for an instant as it rose from the more distant pre- 
serves. It was a scene of rich and tranquil English landscape 
beauty; and as my father mentally ran over the various and 
vaunted spots which he had visited during his wanderings, he 
could recall nothing by which it seemed to him to be rivalled 
in pure and placid loveliness. After having contemplated the 
enchanting view fora time in silence, he could not refrain from 
expatiating upon its extreme beauty to Lady Madelaine, who 
rose languidly from her chair, as if rather with a courteous 
desire to give him pleasure, than from an idea of receiving any 
herself. My mother was no whit a sentimentalist; she had 
never been taught to consider the country otherwise than as 
the most correct refuge after the season, and that portion of 
the British empire in which the flowers were grown that com- 
posed her bouquets. But even she was not altogether proof 
against the spell of the quiet holiness of nature : and, for atime, 
she gazed long and silently on the clear glory of that summer 
night; watched the reflection of the bright stars, as they ap- 
peared to dance upon the undulating ripple of the lake ; and 
then sent her long and searching glances deep into the blue 
and cloudless sky, over which they were strown like diamond 
studs upon a regal mantle; while the meon, that lay lovingly 
upon the open glades, and on the glittering waters, only 
touched the summits of the tall trees, and crowned them with 
silver, leaving broad masses of shadow about and beneath 
them, which lent a mysterious indistinctness to the distance. 
Hers was not, however, a nature to remain long thus absorbed. 
The very beauty of the scenesoonsuggested otherand moreworldly 


ideas. She began to think how admirably the park lent itself | 


the idea of a brilliant féfe champétre. Fireworks would have 
a delightful effect, if let off from the island on the lake. 
Nothing could be prettier! And two or three boats, gaily 
decked with streamers and coloured lights, would be fairy-like 
and magical, as they appeared and disappeared among the 
overhanging willows. Then she peopled the lawn with dancing 
booths, marquees, and parti-coloured groups; and then she 
heaved a sigh, as she remembered that they were utter strangers 
in the country, and that, to do all this, the few friends whom 
they expected would not suffice ; while even, for the advent of 
those few, she had yet a weary month to wait. ‘‘ Is it not 


calm and lovely ?”’ asked my father at length, as with affec- | 


tionate anxiety he threw a shaw] over her shoulders, and passed 
his arm about her waist. ‘‘ The long, deep sigh, to which you 
just now gave utterance, awoke me, my sweet wife, from the 
most delicious train of thought in which I had ever indulged. 
Dare I tell you what was its subject 2”? ‘‘ As it would seem 
that we were similarly engaged, we haye alike done treason 
to the beauty upon which we looked ;” was the reply; ‘ for 
in me, also, it induced a chdteau en Espagne, that was not 


am. only thankful. that, at all events, such things have been 
created as nurserymaids and governesses.’’ ‘* One day I trust 
that you will feel differently,’’ said my father, forcing a smile. 
‘* Perhaps ;’’ was the cold reply ; ‘‘ but at present I will only 
ask you to ring for the chess-board.”’ 


What quiet covert satire is conveyed in this account 
of the heroine’s discovery that her sister, from whom she 
had been parted when young, was 


A METHODIST. 


Sang a hymn! My own sister sang a hymn before she re- 
tired to her bed! I felt as though I had received a heavy 
blow. I could have better borne anything than this! I was 
so overwhelmed, that I remained for an instant with my eyes 
riveted upon Joséphine, and utterly unable to articulate a 
word. A mocking smile sat on the countenance of the sou- 
brette. She evidently enjoyed my discomfiture, but I was in- 
different to her triumph. I had but one feeling of mortifiea- 
tion, of disappointment, of humiliation. My dream had not 
been all a dream—and my only sister was —— a methodist ! 
This was, indeed, an unlooked-for misfortune—an almost irre- 
mediable evil. She might have stayed away from church for 
ever, and refused to set an example to the lower orders, as I 
occasionally thought it right to do; she would have met with 
no interference from me, nor should I have commented upon 
her absence; but to fall into the other extreme was so low, so 
unladylike ! I had no distinct perception of the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ methodist,’ but 1 knew that it must be low, that it 
must be unladylike, for I remembered to haye once heard Dr. 
James tell my father that nearly all the tradespeople at the 
post-town were methodists; and I knew, moreover, that my 
mother had refused to suffer a servant who professed method- 
ism to be received into her household... And now—here was 
my sister psalm-singing under her very roof! These were the 
results of Lady Flora’s guardianship. Poor Adela’s prospects 
were ruined, if once her delinquency was noised abroad. I 
| had no longer any hope of seeing her make a figure in the 
world. Without this misfortune, with time, and my instruc- 
tions, she might have been rendered presentable; but now all 
was over. Who could make anything of a methodist? Of 
course, as she sang hymns, she sang nothing else; while 
dancing and drawing must be deadly sins. No wonder that 
| she always sat in silence; she evidently considered it wrong to 
| converse; so there was an end of all prospect of companion- 
ship. She might, under other circumstances, have consoled 
me for the advent of Lady Flora; but now it was a case of 





|Gog and Magog; and I should be inevitably tutored, and 


prayed, and preached to death! How sincerely I pitied 
myself I need not say; nor in how haughty and self-centered 
a mood I descended to breakfast. J had, at all events, sung 
no vesper or matin hymn. 


But we are exceeding our limits. We must now un- 
willingly close these clever volumes, commending them 
to every patron of the circulating library. 








POETRY. 








without its charms.” ‘‘ Will you not confide it to me?” 
‘* T see no reason why I should refuse. I was picturing to | 
myself how beautiful a féfe we might give here, and how well 

every thing would /e//, for no natural accessory is wanted ; | 
when I suddenly remembered that we knew no one, and that, 
consequently, I could do nothing, save console myself with 
the Italian proverb, Soffri il male, e aspetta, il bene.’’ ‘* And 
I,”’ said the husband, as he looked down fondly, and yet some- 
what mournfully, upon the beautiful face, on which the moon- 
light shed its clear, calm radiance ; ‘‘ I was thinking with how 
proud a heart I might one day see you lead forth our child to 
gambol on that velvet lawn, and to sport beside those glittering 
waters. I was thinking —’’ ‘‘ I beseech you, do not read 
me a homily ;”’ said my mother, withdrawing herself from his 
clasp with a slight shudder, and returning to her seat: ‘ that 
is a subject which I by no means wich to dwell on. I assure 
you, Mr. Tilden, that to a young and fashionable woman such 
a prospect is by no means a pleasant one.”” ‘* But to a wife, 
Madelaine—”’ “ Ha, that is the text of another homily. 
Fifteen years hence I shall myself, perhaps, babble of mater- 


The Earl of Gowrie: a Tragedy. By the Rev. JAMES 
Wuire. London: Newby. 

In the year 1600 it was reported that Joun, Earl of 
Gowri, and his brother ALEXANDER, had been slain 
in their castle at Perth, in an attempt to murder or seize 
the King. The father of these youths had been executed 
in the year 1584, and it was mainly through the instru- 
mentality of their mother, the widowed ‘Countess, that 
the two young men were induced to take measures of 
revenge against their sovereign. ‘The history itself is 
obscure. ‘There were several stories current at the time, 
some of which haye since been contradicted. Some 
people asserted that the death of Jonn, Earl of Gowr1E, 
and ALEXANDER, his bruther, arose from the animosity 
of the Court. In after years this assertion was contro- 
verted, by the discovery of some papers which implicated 
the descendants of RurHvENn. 

With such materials Mr. Wurre’s tragedy is con- 





nal duties; at present ! do not affect to understand them, and 


structed. The slight variations in which Mr. WHITE 
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has indulged are a certain lieense which the dramatist ‘is 
allowed wher the historian is not explicit. This adoption: 
of the dramatist is not a direct bredking’ away fromi ‘facts, 
but ‘merely surmising’ and ‘appropriating ‘motives -and 
purposes to certain characters, so as to incredse and 
strengthen dramatic effect. If any apparent contradic- 
tions cannot be solved by the historian, the dramatist is 
at liberty to seize upon. the doubts and, mould them to 
his own purpose, These doubts; in history are not dis-, 
advantages, but, rather advantages to a. poet,,,just, the 
same as they are to ai novelist, because, his own, ideal. 
creations being assimilated with the received facts of the 
case, he’is likely to present to us a more vivid and: perfect 
se than the most perfect parts of history, present. 
istory is fashioned for the poet’s hand, and he has only 
to'search out what is most completely suited to'his pur- 
pose. The subject Mr. Witre has selected is dramatic, 
and the drama he has produced from it is highly creditable 
to the author. We believe it isthe first time Mr. Wurre 
has turned bis attention to the drama, We are acquainted 
—and no doubt our, readers are—with Mr, WuirTe as 
the author of other kinds of composition, but he has now 
boldly launched out into a new scene of action, and at 
the first step gives us the evidence of ultimate. success. 

The drama before us is not without its failings. It is 
elaborated, and often drawn out into thin and small 
dialogue.’ It is not sufficiently a blending of artistic 
beauty with dramatic energy. We have oftentimes the 
dramatic energy alone, and'then we feel that the skill of 
the painter is wanting. “The Earl of Gowrie’ is not 
suited for the stage. ‘The preparations for the grand 
pei fae of the plot’ are too tedious. King’ James 
is a pedant, and his pedantry would  mesmerize ‘the 
“Gods of the Gallery,” and make them nod in their 
seats, and even-failto fix theattention of the critics in the 
pit. Logan of Restalrig, although an energetic actor, is 
generally a prosy talker. Nevertheless,-as a whole, this 
is one of the best-drawn characters. in the. play. . The 
Countess'of ‘Gowrie does. not stand. ina new. situation, 
sincemany before her have exhibited the: dignity of grief: 
andthe eagerness'of revenge ; but she stafids.out in the 
tragedy firmly and definitely, and’ shows to ‘advantage 
the dramatic power of the author’ If we may judge from 
present success; Mr. Waite ‘will not let this be his last 
tragedy. “What he has accomplished he should consider 

only as a stepping-stone on which to mount ‘higher. 
We believe that, with, a good subject, and treated with 
less_elaborated dialogue than The Earl of Gowrie is 
loaded, withal,. Mr. Wuire could write a most suc- 
cessful drama for the stage, . He should put himself on 
the trial. 

We cotclude this notice with a brief. extract. John 
Ruthven, Earl of Gowrie, is‘a mere scholar—a student of 
Padua. The widowed Countess discovers ‘him as such, 
and the following powerfal scene is the result :— 


Countess... -» Where js the Earl 
Of Gowrie ? 
Gowrie. Dearest, mother, let me kneel, 


And feel descend upon my beided knee™ “ 
A ‘mother’s blessing ! ' 


T would see my son; 
The heir of Ruthven, 


Before you. » Let: him 
Welcome'him home. 


«Countess. 
“Gowrie, He is on:his knee: , 
hear your honoured yoice.,. ..4 


Nae Standup, that I may see you, 
Give me your hand. It is not like, your father’s. 
Cast. back the.clustering ringlets from ‘your brow. 
So. Look upon mt. There is something theré 
That minds mé of aman that T have heard « ° 
Once looked into the visage of'a king « 11 
And quelled him. What's:your:name,, young) sir ? 


Countess. 





‘| view of‘‘ The affairsof New Zealand ;’’ and the number closes; 


{an ingenious and novel.view of the 
‘| of public affairs and publie men. 





Beatrix. Ra 'Tis John— out inélinatiém adibestoto Solent the i perertiney 
Gonte. H h, girl! - What? sme? | throug his various arguments mB et W ete 
Gowrie. John Ruthven, Earl of Gowrie. aha — | portance catinot be questioned; we whould have deditated, 
Countess. It is not. two or three columns ih°that ‘division of our review to 





recon 1?Tisaet the Earliof Gowries 1 Would aw early!ans 1: 
Change his broad belt and clanging sword for, robes}: 


_- Might sui holar.in a.monastery?:;..). .., 
- Where ar Loma ggg cen aT 


Gathering the sanbeams round you 4s fou walk? 
I:do not know you-thus. ‘You're not’my son. 
Speak, not so-harshly, ‘mother ; it will break © 
His heart to hear, you, 
Countess. 








Beatriz. 






whirs Silence milly piel) : ween 
Let him speak like a Ruthven, if the blood “5 
Has nof all turned to water in his veins.’ ig 







Let me hear the Gowrie voice: 
Gowrie, What;would you, mother ? 
Countess. I'd see you as a-noble should be seen, 
Girded and proopliea. Go, Beatrix, tales 
Bring me his father’s sword’ his coat of mail; ~* 


His helmet: 





(She brings the armour.) 
Gird ‘him with the massive sword; © 22 
Now cast the hawberk on:his,shoulder; mow,) 01 ys! 
Fix the bright morion,on his-head.. Stand there!; 
John, Earl of Gowrie, Lord of Rutaven, son... . 
Of him whose name was as a soiind of thunder * 
Over broad Scotland, and whose fightning eye 
Flashed like an eagle's, when with thirsty beak 
It swoops! upon the vulture, Lift:your hand! 


f 
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The. Westminster Review, No. $8, for March. ’ 
Tue articles inthis number of the Westminster, Review -ara{ 
few, but their subjects are well selected, yariety, being con-, 
sulted without any sacrifice of substantial worth, The Wests. 
minster, wader its present management, has been. remarkable. 
for its business-like tone ; from being the organ 0 philosophers, 
which it used to be, it has become the most practical of pe- 
riodicals.’ ‘‘Its'themes peculiarly’ belong to the time being ; ‘the 
articles are upon matters that come home to every man’s in- 
terests ; they, are. intelligible to every, body, and. therefote 
eagerly read by all who. desire the best) information) onthe. 
topics that engross the attention of statesmen, legislators, and,/ 
those upon whom devolves the duty of regulating the actnal,, 
affairs of society... This, number opens with an,essay.on ‘The 
Social, Moral,,...and ; Intellectual..Condition |, of ‘the; Armys’?; 
which abounds ia sensible remarks and hints that: might be wisely, 
adgpted at. head-quarters., The second. paper is'a brief notice, 
of two recent: poyels, ;, The third; is..upon the, very, important, 
subject of ‘The Medical Police of the United Kingdom,’’,<( It. 
contains a vast amount of useful information relative, to.the 
system of medical police adopted iin,other European countries, 
and.from. which, it;would be well were we to take example. It} 
nothing is. England more, backward than in, its care for the, 
public health. .It,is deft to chance, or, private, philanthropy,,ag 
if health and life were of no commercial value. A very inters;, 
esting memoir of Dalton, the father. of ‘modern, chemistry, 
follows... Then. there is am essay on ‘' The, Registration, of 
Landed Property,’’ which not only shows .decisively'the:pro-, 
priety of such..a.measure, but proceeds to describe,a Simple 
and complete system by which it might be sccomplished, and, 
extended not only to its primary purpose, butte various other 
useful objects, The next, .is a. very Jong, and) interesting nex 
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with an essay on the ‘!:Abolition.of Protection, and the State: 
of Parties,’’ written with. much temper and fairness, and taking: 
present curious condition 
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Four Lectures.om the Advantages of a Classical Eduea- 
tion, as an Auwiliary, to om mercial Edueation, So.) 

By A. Amos, Esq. ; OR, 5. Fo od mod lsh 
“ ‘Taw title-of this, work should have,placed it under she’ 
department of Tue Critic dedicated to» Education?”’ 
Such-will be the! first éxclamatioa of the-reader: Andiif 
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an analysis 

But shall we confess to an infirmity that has seized us, 
at the very moment of commencing'that. task? With a 
knitted. brow and, martyr-like, heroism, as. befits him 
whose duty it is to read, digest, and: -present'in a con- 
tracted form the “outlines of. ‘a’ great’ argument, we had 
grasped the pen and begun to turn the pages’ with in- 
tent to ascertain the general plan, of the discourse, when 
the eye lighted upon some. leaves whose inverted com- 
mas, and short sentences, sprinkled :with Jéalic' in notes 
ef interrogation and admiration, had an aspect so very 
un-lecture-like that we paused ‘and read, and almost 
doubting our senses, paused and read again. Instead of 
dry and.solemn. diseussion, there was-spread out before 
us a goodly array of anecdotes.and mots, many altogether 
new to us;‘some very’ good; as we read we lost all care 
for the question of the’advantages' of classical education 
as an auxiliary to a commercial education; the author 
had fairly lured us away from, himself ;,,we, found that 
this pleasant reading was anappendix of jokes and 
Stories picked up ‘at college: » They left usin ‘no mood 
for metaphysics ; we were-unable again to compose face 
or brain to the necessary solemnity for the analysis of 
an argument, “So We resolved to confine our notice to 
this collection of good things, and we have a sort of 
suspicion that our readers will not regret the exchange. 
Here; then; they: are; but in justice to the lecturer we 
must say that his Sober discourses abound in good sensé, 
eften approaehing to‘eloquence, and all whom the sub- 
ject interests may study them with advantage. He takes 


is: of opinions, many of ‘which have our hearty 


the correct view of the purposes of education, looking to | 


something better than the mere, money gain that is to 
arise from it. 


Paley; having been out’ fishing for a whole day, was asked 
of his‘ retura if he had met with good sport. Oh yes,”’ said 


hé'p4‘ Dhave caught ‘no’ fish, to ‘be sure; bat’ I have made a 
sevinon.”!! ; 


Lord ‘Abercorn’ ‘used to’ call frequently upon Pemberton, 
whe'kept in Meredith’s staircase, and took great ‘pleasure in 
§ 4s much noise’ as possible in coining down stairs. 
Merédith one day ran ‘pat and seized ‘him, declaring that he 
was*the| ‘most troublesome’ fellow fn’ the world, and that 
hé' believed that he’ ran ten ‘times down thé stairs for once 
goitig up. ’ ( 
Tones asked one of his pupils why the rainbow was round ? 
He answered, because tlie sun’ was round. ‘Jones ‘then’ asked 
him’ what the figure of the bow would be if the stm were 
agtaret and he immediately replied, “Square, to be sure, 
airy’?! ¢ 

A'person at Tavel’s lectures was desired to construct: the 
figuré in the second proposition of Eaclid, where the point‘was 
upon the line: After hesitating for some ‘time, he cried out, 
“Oh; 1 understand it now—the point’ will vanish when ’ the 
line and it are together.” He was'a soph. 

‘Drs. Hoadley and Sherlock were educated ‘together at Cas 
therine Hall, and were great rivals even at that time. _ Having 
been at leetures one morning in Tully's offices, Sherlock says 
to Hoadley, “* You made ‘a great figure this morning, Seuiley, 
With ‘the assistance of ‘Cockman,’”' ** Nay,’” says’ Hoadtey, ‘I 
could not ‘procure one; there 'is only'a singlé copy in Cam- 
bridge, which I found that you. had got.’” 

Jones observing to a minor canon, as he supposed it was, 
whom he met in the cathedral at Winchester, that it had every 
appearance of great antiquity, ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ says he, it is up- 
be of two thousand years old.” 

‘ ‘wetit, ‘by the vite-cliancellor’s ditections, “during 
Frend’s triad, into ‘the gallery to Tomaty ‘Fox of Catherine 
Hall, whom he chavgéd ‘positively with |liaving clapped in a 

us) manner,’ Fox; putting oat his wooden hand, replied, 
“* Tomish:it Wérecin my power, sitr’4) ail oft 


1Bo0@. insbie way to Hanxton> Mills: church,’ caught a. 


Li 4, Apt reac mhieli: heo jit: inteshi¢ spockets;.;In; the 
middle of ;the service he had oceasion to pull out his handker- 


his clerk, ‘I have marked him down in the belfry.” 


out flew the partridge... ‘* Never mind, master,’’ said. 





Mr.:G..of | Norwich. prayed. for rain. in the spring, and his 
parishioners expressing their astonishment, ‘‘ I see,’’, he said, 
“* you are no fox-hunters.’’ . 

Dr. §,, Prebendary of Rochester, upon a complaint, made 
by Bishop Pierse that he did not reside long enough, replied 
that ‘‘he resided the dest part of the year” (the time of 
audit. ; 

A inva objection having been made to a gentleman’s 
name, Pegus, it was observed, that if i¢ had been ‘Pejus it 
would have been worse. This was repeated by andther, igno- 
rant of Latin, on occasion of hearing the like objeétion made 
at another time, who said, that if the name had been Pejus, 
it would have been no better. 

A tenantiof Lord Frederick Campbell, being. out hunting 
with him, plied him 'so thick with ‘t My Lord,’’ and: ‘* Your 
Lordship,’’ that, in order to get rid of him, Lord Frederick 
leaped over an immense high gate; but the man followed him 
and exclaimed, ‘‘O Lord, Q Lord, my lord, your lordship 
took a desperate leap !”” b 

In the address published by the Spanish minister Alcadia, 
to the people in October, 1794, was this passage; ‘* I have 
given directions for a general fast throughout the ‘kingdom, 
in order to implore the assistance of Almighty God. But, 
notwithstanding this, do not despair, or think your affairs 
irretrievable.”’ 

Coulthurst, preaching upon original sin, at St. Mary’s, 
said, ‘* But perhaps it will be objected, that we did not choose 
Adam for our representative in sinning, and we are not there- 
fore answerable for his offences. I answer, that God chose 
for us; and we must allow that He was capable of making as 
proper an election as we ourselves,’’ : 

Coulthurst had attended.a person at the place of execution, 
and, by his consolatory conversation, had made the man die 
with much apparent satisfaction. Akehurst of King’s meeting 
him at the Drum, said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Coulthurst, you sent 
your friend to the other world quite comfortable: it was, in- 
deed, extremely kind of you.’” Coulthurst replied, “I should 
be happy to do a similar favour for you, Mr. Akehurst, with- 
out fee or reward.” 

An examinee defined faith to be ‘“a ready and easy acqui- 
estence in the truth of any thing proposed.” 

“© Si foret in terris rideret Democritus, seu.!’—-& boy-at 
St. Paul’s school read this line, making the false quantity in- 
dicated. Dr. Roberts observed, \that *t Democritus -would 
have had good reason to laugh indeed,’’ ; hogs 

Tom Atkins told Billy Moor that he had printed the initial 
letters. of paragraphs in, his book, so/yery Jarge, in order to 
make a volume of tolerable size, that one, might turn a buggy. 
in every O, and brush a coat upon every T. ; 

Senate-house questions and answers ;—What is matter ? 
Answer: ‘Anything combustible.” Whether does the earth 
move round the sun, or the san rourid- the earth? Answer: 
“That, sir, depends upon circumstances, I should apprehend 
—sometimes the one, sometimes the other.” 

“The Rev. Mr. M. and the Rev. Mr. B. were prosecuted 
by Lord Harcourt for shooting upon his manor. The eaase 
was tried at the Oxford assizes ; aa ree a for the 

rosecation, said to the jury, ‘‘I will call evidence to prove 
that the Rev. Mr, ML. said to the Rev. Mr. B,, G—d d—n 
your blood, why do you walk so fast? and that the Rev. 
Mr. B. replied to the Rev. Mr. M., G—d d—n your blood, 
why do you walk so slow 2”’ 

J. P. of S——~ told some of the farmers who had offended 
him ‘that they would be wanting justice soon, but they 
should have little enough of.it for money.” ; } 

Dr. M. was a remarkably dirty man, and havingicome into 
Hall one day very late for dinner, he made‘several apologies 
for it to the president, alleging, among the: reasons, that he 
had been turning a great many things. «** Tewish;’” said Anti- 
Sejanus Scot, ‘* you had turned your shirt.” 

X., Bishop of London, examined Waddington’s father for 
deacon’s, orders; and, at the same time, there was another 
candidate, who. was, asked by,.the,,bishep, ‘‘ Who was the 


| primus diacdnus?’ He answered, ‘‘ Stephdaus.” The bishop 


corrected “him, »** Stephanus, mi fili.’”’” ‘* Non, dignissime 
pater, Stepb%nus fuit ‘primus diacdnus, sed Stepbdous fuit 
primus diac6ous.” 

The’ following epitaph is in Trinity churchyard, Cam- 
bridge :— ‘ 
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Here lies John Dunn, likewise Richard Dunn, Without recalling the well known anomalies of their actual 
They were no relations at all weal wh position, we think that if a priest ‘is to ‘be’ the adviser of 'a 
Except that one lived im Trinity parish, the other in Trinity Hall. | family, he shauld be somewhat ted with family life. As 


“The joys of heaven,” said a preacher at) Pocklington, 
‘teanmot be conceived,’ nor can I describe them from. this 


pulpit.” 


The Rev. Mr. R. of Pocklington, was going to serve his 
church one very bad morning, and turned round with much 
exultationto ask his servant ‘‘ whether he thought Mr. B. 
would go to his?” The servant replied, ‘‘ He’s none sike a 
fool.!’’ 

Neville, when at Scarborough, having spoken of two per- 
sons at Duffield who had killed one hundred and thirty-eight 
brace of snipes in two days, Smallpage put him out of coun- 
tenance by relating a story of the captain of an Indiaman 
having fired one of his great guns, loaded with small shot, and 
killed fifty-six dozen of pigeons, at the mouth of the Ganges— 
the shot striking the gravel, which did more execution than the 
shot itself. 

A Johnian, who was at Burlington in the capacity of tutor 
to the Hon. Mr. Bagot, gave for a toast, ‘* All people that on 
earth do dwell.” 

Lord S. was persuaded by some of his schoolfellows to 
pound a whetstone, and eat part of it, in order to sharpen his 
appetite. 

A person asked Chapman if the tolling of a bell did not 
put him in mind of his latter end. He replied, ‘‘ No, sir ; 
but the rope puts me in mind of yours. 

Dr. Gregory, chaplain of the Bishop cf Llandaff, writes : 
‘¢T must confess, there are scarcely any productions which I 
find so uninteresting as the Greek tragedies: the uniformity, 
the nothingness of their plots, their tedious declamations, and 
their snip-snap dialogues, are poorly compensated for by a 
few elegant odes, and a few beautiful and striking sen- 
timents.”’ 

Shepherd was passing through Granchester when Berridge 
was preaching in a barn, and he went in to hear him. ‘ The 
love of God,’ said he, ‘‘is the true love—it is the honey of 
the rock; but as to all other love, it is nothing but vile 
treacle,”’ 

Howard the philanthropist lived in Bedfordshire, and edu- 
cated his son in a singular way: he accustomed him to every 
kind of disappointment. This son was afterwards a fellow 
commoner of St. John’s College, and became deranged in his 
mind. 

A young officer applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for a special license ; but the archbishop said he never granted 
one except upon extraordinary occasions. The young man 
replied, that his was a very special case, for his intended bride 
was eighty years of age. 








Priests, Women, and Families. By J. Micue.et, Pro- 
fessor of History in the College of France. A new 
Translation from the French. Edited by Joseru 
Crooxes. Second Edition. London: Edmonds. 

Tuts work, which has created so powerful a sensation 
throughout Europe, was some time since reviewed at 
great length in the columns of Tue Critic. It will, 
therefore, be unnecessary to do more now than to an- 
nounce this new translation in a very cheap form, and 
to state that it has been executed with great spirit and 
fidelity, and should be preferred by all who desire to 
read the remarkable essay of M. MIcHELET. 

But it contains a new feature which adds greatly to its 
value. This is the author’s famous third preface, in 
reply to the attacks of the Jesuits. By this it appears 
that the work has been received with frantic indignation 
by those against whose system it was avowedly aimed. 

hey have felt the blow, and their fury against the writer 
knows no bounds. “In every church, and from every 
pulpit, they preach against a living man, naming me by 
name, and consigning this book and its author to the 
hatred of all who cannot read, and who consequently will 
never read this work.” 

MicueE et then proceeds to reiterate his arguments 
against the celibacy of the clergy :— 








a married man—or, better still, a widower—having loved, 
haying felt, his age and experience enlightened upon the 
mysteries of moral life by domestic affections, which can 
never be guessed at, he would have at once more heart and 
more wisdom, 


But it seems that the infuriate priests have. been 
preaching against married life altogether, and thus they 
argue for the necessity of sacerdotal interference :— 


Tt has been generally believed that but two parties were 
necessary to a marriage, but the Jesuits have altered this. 
Here is the new system propounded by them; three elements 
compose it :—1, Man strong and violent ; 2, woman naturally 
weak ; 3, the priest born a man, and strong, who condescends 
to be weak, to assimilate himself to the woman, and who, by 
thus partaking of the one and the other, can effectually interes 
pose between them. To interpose between those who should 
be one! This materially changes the idea that since the be- 
ginning of the world has been attached to marriage. But this 
intervention is not impartial, deciding according to reason 
alternately in favour of the husband or the wife. No; it is 
to woman alone that they lean ; they would protect her against 
her natural protector, and league with her to change the cha- 
racter of the man. If marriage, instead of being an union of 
but two persons, were the confederacy of one of those two with 
a stranger, it would stand in danger of becoming obsolete, 
Two against one, the game would be too unequal. Few would 
have sufficient courage to run such a risk. The only marriages 
then would be mercenary ones, already too numerous. People 
in debt might still continue to marry; as, for instance, the 
merchant placed by a hard-hearted creditor between marriage 
and imprisonment. 


In illustration of the unavoidable want of sympathies 
in one cut off from domestic ties, M. MicHELET narrates 
an anecdote :— 


I had gone upon business to see the venerable Sister *** 5 
the sister was absent; two persons, a lady and an aged priest, 
were waiting in the parlour. The lady seemed upon some 
charitable errand ; the priest, lords and masters as they are in 
all charitable houses, appeared completely at home, and to 
while away the time was writing notes at the sister’s desk ;— 
at the end of each note he listened for an instant to the lady : 
her mild countenance, upon which life had already laid a heavy 
hand, worea peculiar air of goodness; perhaps, she would not 
have attracted my attention, but there was something about 
her so interesting, some passion? some grief, perhaps?—TI 
heard, without listening—she had Jost her son. An only son, 
full of feeling, hope, and courage, an heroic youth, who quitting 
the Polytechnic School, abandoned all, riches, society, plea- 
sure, happiness, even his mother!—and without one regret 
heedlessly rushed to Marseilles, to Algiers, to the enemy, to 
his grave. The poor woman, engrossed with this one thought, 
seized, from time to time, the opportunity of saying a few 
words; she must needs speak, appeal to his compassion ; the 
scene was touching, natural, but still not melo-dramatic. 
There were lamentations, there were sighs without tears, which 
were affecting from their very moderation. Evidently, she 
was talking to no purpose. The priest was engaged in other 
thoughts. He could not avoid listening, or occasionally 
answering (the lady was rich, her carriage was at the door), but 
he said as little as possible, ‘‘ Yes, Providence tries us— 
chastises us for our good. These are hard things to bear, 
&c. &c.’”” These unconnected and cold expressions did not 
discourage the lady ; she drew her chair nearer to be better 
heard: ‘* Ah! Sir, how can I tell you! Ah! how make you 
understand so great a misfortune?” She would have brought 
tears to the eyes of the dead. Have you ever witnessed the 
heart-rending spectacle of a poor hound who, struck by a ball, 
crawls up to his master, and licks his hands, as if praying for 
assistance? This comparison may seem strange to those who 
have not seen the thing, yet at that moment it rushed to my 
a This a. wounded = foe but so mild in her 

othe: ple herself e feet of the priest and 
Pa plore bit pty: 1 eset be thd vicki a lest, 
who, like so many of his ‘cloth, ‘was ‘neither bad nor good ; 
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there was nothing about him to denote a heart of bronze, but 
the seemed as if carved from wood. I clearly perceived that 
every word had fallen dead upon his ear. One sense was 
wanting—why perplex a blind man, by talking to him of 
colours? his answers are vague, they may perchance be nearly 
right—still what is to be done? he cannot see. Think not 
that it is easier to guess at things connected with the heart; 
ssessed of neither wife nor child, a man might study for ten 
d years in books and in society the mysteries of 
domestic life, but not one word of them would he understand. 
Look at these priests; they want neither time nor opportu- 
nity, nor facility to acquire information ; their lives are spent 
in the society of women who confide more to them than to 
their husbands ; they know and yet are ignorant; for their 
knowledge of woman’s thoughts and actions being furnished 
by herself they cannot comprehend that she bears within a 
better nature—something more secret still which is in her the 
life of life. They can scarcely understand her as a lover 
(whether of God or man) as a wife still less, and as a mother 
not at.all! Nothing can be more painful than to see them 
near a woman, awkwardly attempting to caress her child; they 
have the wretched bearing of flatterers or courtiers, but 
nothing of the father. 


He thus boldly avows the true cause of the re-appear- 
ance of Jesuitism, and its cure :— 


We must not accuse the Jesuits, for their trade is Jesuitism, 
nor the priests, who are dangerous, restless, and violent, only 
because they are unhappy. No; we must rather accuse our- 
selves, Ifthe dead return in open day, if these Gothic spec- 
tres haunt our streets at mid-day, itis because the living have per- 
mitted the spirit of life to grow weak within themselves. Laid 
by history side by side with the most ancient of the dead, duly 
buried and blessed as funereal rites ordain, why do they re- 
appear? . . . The sight of themis of itself a great omen, 
and a serious warning. It has been so willed, men of to-day, to 
recall you to yourselves, to what you ought to be. If the future 
which is in you were to reveal itself in full glory, who could 
turn back to the night and the shadows which depart? It is 
for you to find the fature—to create it. It is not a thing al- 
ready made, that you might expect to receive some morning. If 
the future be alreadyin you asa germ transmitted from remote 
antiquity, let it also be identified with a desire of progress, a 
wish to improve, a paternal longing for the happiness of your 
posterity. Love beforehand this unknown son which is called 
the future, labour for him, for he shall be born. The day 
when those belonging to you shall recognise in you the man of 
futurity and generous will, the family will be re-united. Every- 
where would woman follow you, could she but say within her- 
self, ‘‘I am the wife of a strong man.” 


We must add, in conclusion, his eloquent pleading on 
behalf of woman and her rights :— 


Why not reveal to the companion of your life what you re- 
gard as life itself? At your side she spends days and years 
ignorant of your great qualities. Did she see you tread freely 
and courageously, richly endowed both for action and science, 
she would not remain chained down to material idolatries, sub- 
jected to the dry spirit of the letter. She would rise to a freer 
and purer faith, and in that faith you two would be as one. 
For you she would be the the guardian of that universal trea- 
sure of holy life ; when all élse was unsatisfactory, you would 
have recourse toit; and if the vital principle in you should be 
‘weakened by the variety of your labours, your studies, your 
occupations, she would recall to your thoughts and to your life 
the image of God, the true and only unity. I shall not attempt 
to compress a great book into a little preface; I shall add but 
one word, which, at the same time, explains and determines 
myidea. Man must nourish woman—spiritually and materi- 
ally, if he can. Woman, who nourishes him with her love, 
with her milk, and with her blood. Our adversaries offer un- 
wholesome food to women, but we give them none. To women 
ofa superior class, to those whom we think secure in the pro- 
tection of their families, to the brilliant and to the happy (as 

R ay thought, we offer no spiritual food. And those poor, 
ss » laborious and unhappy women, who strive to gain 
itheir bread, we do. not assist in their search for material food. 
These women, who are, or will be, mothers, are allowed by us 
to fast (spiritually and bodily), and we are mainly punished by 





the generation which proceeds from them, for having neglected 
to supply them with the necessaries of life. That good-will is 
not in general wanting, I would fain believe ; but time and at- 
tention are. We live in a hurry—we scarcely live at all; weaim 
of small objects, and neglectthe large. Man of letters, or of busi- 
ness, of energy, of earnest labour, you have no time, you say, to 
associate your wife with your daily progress ; you leave her to 
her idleness, to useless conversation, toempty sermons, and to 
foolish books ; so that falling beneath herself, less than a 
woman, less than a child, she will not act upon her son, nor 
possess either the influence or the authority of a mother. Well ! 
and will you have time, when old age shall overtake you, to la- 
bour in vain to re-make that which cannot be re-made; to run 
after a son who, pushed from college to the schools, from the 
schools to society, is scarcely acquainted with his family, and 
who, if he travel a little, and should meet you on his return, 
would ask you yourname? . . . The mother alone could 
have made you a son; but for that it was necessary that you 
should have made her a Woman—that you should have strength- 
ened her with your ideas, with your sentiments, and have nou- 
rished her with your life. 














JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Noruine of much importance in the romance and novel world 
has lately appeared among the publications of Germany; ne- 
vertheless, the accumulation of tolerable and entertaining 
fictions seem to claim some slight acknowledgment at our 
hands, , 

We will commence with the name of Franz ScHUSELKA, a 
name already well known as that of the author of very popular 
fictions. Some time since he published a collection of tales, 
‘‘ Erzihlungen, und ein gemischter Anhang,”’ which can hardly 
be said to be adapted to the prevailing taste of the reading 
public, but are, in fact, designed for the improvement and 
amusement of the lower classes of society ; they move, for the 
most part, in a very circumscribed limit, are chiefly repre- 
sentations of love in its various phases, and offer but few 
and cursory glimpses of those spheres of life generally selected 
as fields of fiction; they must, however, be regarded as an- 
swering in no small degree to a necessity of the times, The 
truth of their representations, the sincerity of their tone, the 
nature and simplicity of the materials, adapt these tales, in an 
eminent degree, for a place in the literature of the people, and 
therefore can scarcely be too highly recommended. At the 
same time it must be observed that much is still wanting to 
render them all that, for this purpose, could be desired. In 
the first place, we are disturbed by the incessant presence of a 
spirit of artistic generalship which pervades every page, to 
the extreme oppression of the reader, while the phraseology is 
frequently deficient in force and terseness; nevertheless, the 
impression of the whole is, and can never be otherwise than 
pleasing, owing to its tone of hearty sincérity ; in particular, 
the additions entitled, ‘‘ Bilder aus der éstreichischen Schweiz,’’ 
containing short poetical descriptions of the Traunfalls, the 
Traunstein, Ischls, Hallstadt, &c. uniting a series of local 
legends, offer much of interest to the uncorrupted taste of the 
people. ‘‘ Karl Gutherz,’’ a story from low Viennese life, a 
former publication by the same author, has lately met with 
another edition. This tale is already well known, and may be 
said to comprise, though ina greater degree, all that we have 
said above, either in praise or condemnation of the author. 
We cannot, therefore, do better than quote a passage from the 
preface to this new edition,’where the author expresses himself 
on the subject of popular writings :— 


Kings, gods, and heroes are now, in a poetical point of view, 
thoroughly exhausted; as a‘ last resource, we find that we 
must have recourse to the source of all poetry, of all humour, of 
all strength, in short, to the people. Inthese springs of mental 
wealth, the infirm become athletic, dwarfs grow giants, the old 
become young, and the black become white. Poets — 
esses, however, use and abuse this resource in a thous va- 
rious ways. Many use it only asa means of comparison with 
other effects, dramatic or picturesque. But few succeed, as 
Raymund did, in seizing upon their genial humour, and, by 
means of poetical representation, enlivening and ennobling their 
seemingly barren life; many, on the contrary, do no more than 
make them ridiculous, that they may be found convenient fools 
to the rest of the world. Another class of popular writers seize 
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‘apon the subject carnestlyand seriously, This class is again 
divided: into two: parties;) the first and more mumerous:consists 
of poets who make the dirt, the misery, the wretchedness of the 
a the objects. of, their representations ; less from the hope of 
ringing, assistance where itis so, much wanted, as from the de- 
sire, of ministering. something ‘ telling” and ‘‘ piquant” to 
the already over: yin curiosity, of the public, je who 
Tuxuriate in all the delights of wealth and comfort, find a peculiar 
arid pethaps very ‘Hatutal’ pleastire; fn fathoming, by help’ of 
sme Sich little narrative} the depths of a class of society which 
they cannot otherwise investigate; in wandering through /albthe 
martyrdom of misery, without soiling the 'silk-shod foot, or.the 
well-gloved hand, er even onee disturbing the, heavy purse from 
‘its.closed.repose;; The .more reyolting, the. more horrible, such | 
abook can be, the more anxiously, the more industrionsly is it | 
read, simply because it is so easy and pleasant, after some over- | 
powering chapter, to cast up one’s eyes, and rejoice in the sweet | 
ig reality. ‘There is ‘also ‘a phartsaical satisfaction in | 
perusing the’ frightful crtmes’ and misdemeanours of an excited | 
populace; and uofortanately too many writers are:‘to be found 
owilling to subscribe tovit. « Then again, many exalt:the nobleand | 
poetical of popiilar life: witheut, at, the) same time, denying, the | 








weak and evil,ever to, be found there... These. acknowledge. and | + 


evidence that, in the people themselves the germ of all goodness 
is. to be found, the ali-nourishing root-of virtue; they show 
that the heart of the people fs the true temple of all human, pa- 
triotic, and religions feeling, that virtue is only @ ‘merit among 
the oppressed ‘and liardworn’ classes; while’ for ‘the favoured 
‘children of fortune and jeducation, it is nought but: strong im- 
perativeduty. These writers it is, who endeavour to shew that | 
the evils of the lower:classes are jess burdens than evils, which 
ssaxily increased and propagated by their own heed- 


sare. wnnece: 
lessness and want of thought... They work in the hope of .com- 


fortiag these sufferers, and exalting their aims and aspirations, 
On: the. one hand, and, on the other, of interesting the classes 
above them, and inspiring sympathy with ‘miseries of which, 
otherwise, they can know nothing. 


Of course, the ‘author ‘considers himself’ among ‘the ‘latter 
¢lass of writérs, and it must be confessed that the purity of his 
intentions and honesty of his works deserve to meet with every 
Successful résult. 
_. * Jack ihd John. Novelle von Gustav von Heerincen,”’ 
is 4 tale founded ‘on the very common ‘titcuimstance of ‘ani ac- 
count keeper rufining off with his master’s money, containing 
‘nothing new, but it is nevertheless’ éntertating.’ The ‘writer 
Spends not a moment in reflection of any kind, but hurries on 
to fact after fact, and consequently leaves his characters only 
‘Buperficially sketched,” Matters,’ of Course, cote to a happy 
conclusion ; atid we ‘find’ that we ‘have “been very ‘agreeably, 
though by no means strongly tdved. ae 
The French Republic offers tlie eubject of a three-part work 
“fébm the pen of GeokG Hesextét. “The first gives us ** Paris 
“id Jalir 1793” the’second,’ “Graf Larochejaquelin, odér der 
“Kampf in der Vendée ;"” the third, “* Margiterite, oder die Land- 
ung von Quiberon.”” ‘The Frerich ReVolutidn presents a Super- 
abundance of grandeur and horror, of beauty dnd disgust, for the 
imagination of the ‘romance Writer, for which’ they are in duty 
bound to’ be eternally grateful. ‘ Fe may begin ‘any where, or 
énd ahy where—a family or an individual atiswers equally well 
as far’ as effect is concerned, The author of the present work, 
‘Who, we believe ,wtites also under the’ name of C. Schwertinger, 

hits taken due advantage of these ‘trutlis. ‘ His work contains 
interest for those who are intimate! acquainted with the details 
‘OF ‘the /petiod’ Headéd above, and who will then doubtless 
prefer it to the current romances of the day.’ ‘To’others, how- 
ever, it will fail of inspiring a lively’ sympathy. 
_ A contrast, as a domestic ‘tragedy, is tobe found in “ Ne- 
meésis, oder Barege dés Schicksal ;” a succession of disasters, 
mingled with crimes of ‘all kinds, colourlessly written, ‘and 
more insipidly conceived, unrelieved even by the very proper 
Conclusion 6 ‘which aff things are made ultimately to tend. 
af Giolla d’Ajcamo ”’ is a noyel of which every one ‘mutt 
$peak favourably.” ‘It’is an “historical rotance, froin the pen 
of Marra Lanzen, The’ straggles between the GuELPHs 
and Gurpecrines in the thirteenth’ century form the ground. 
work of this romance. . ‘The'chiéf event of tlie ‘story lies in the 
injsfortunes, of thé’ family of AV DosRANDESCHT. ” The cout 
was, ip his youth, in Gérmahy, ‘and became’ there intimately 
Connected with a young lady.’ He marries in later years, and 
Tives in ‘seeming happiness with his wife, son, atid daughter. 
The former is rival of the son’ of a lawyer und usurer, who in 





both capacities has mtich ‘weight and influence with the count. 


The ‘tragic | termination: of: the ‘rivalry. rouses the usurer:to:the 
direst vengeance. Logg in r0f 4he :count’s family 
papers, he“proves: himwbefore ; the; faceof his family to bea 
ertminal: of deepest dye+-in. short; the father of hisowife.! |The 
whole is admirably written, and gives: evidence:of; no. common 
order’ of talent, and tact:to:apply the:talent also 3: while) at the 
same: time; itiis not: altogether free- froma »one:-Or: two: of: the 
failings incidental to feminine authorship; but it is a-book 
which will be, read. with satisfaction,,and remembered, with 
pleasure. it ofa 

_. Historieal novels of every degree and form are.to be found 
in’ every direction..: One;'! founded om another favourite 
era, is thatientitled “ Das: todte’ Hans,’?' by HerMann Go- 
EDSstne. The period is’ the thirty’ years’ war; the’ scene 
Dusseldorf. The’ story opens with’ a sketch’ of the! state’ of 
parties in the Dachy of Cleve-Berg, torn to pieces ‘by private 
and home intrigues, and distracted by foreign policy, , From 
the’ earliest,times it. had been an,apple. of discord for the, ma- 
chinations of Protestant and Catholic interests, by which even- 
tually the réignitig house had’ been’ loaded with disasters, and 
he prosperity of the land’ utterly déstroyed..« After the mys- 
terious death, in 1595, of a young priteess;-once the ornament 
and. model. of her,.sex, apparent peace prevailed, until the year 
1699, in, which the death of her.imbecile husband took: place, 
and with it the extinction of the male branch’ of the:Cleve- 
Berg family, when a contention of’ course arose) between the 
many heirs and pretendants to the dukedom.’ The tale iteelf 
begins with the year 1634 ; the heroine is Giacoma D’ Origlias, 
a granddaughter of the unfortunate Duchess Jacobea of Baden. 
She is protected by the idiot murderer, of, her genioninst 
and inhabits, the ‘‘dead house,”’. Phillip yon, Geroldstein is 
the hero, who gains the heart of the:maiden.. ,,He is a ne 

of that Phillip of Mandershied who was onee the lover of the 
murdered: duchess, and on whose account she met’ with her 
untimely fate.’ After war and intrigues separate the lovers for 
Sonie length’ of time, fortune at length ‘becomes’ favourable, 
and the wedding-day is fixed, when ‘the idiot’ old man causes 
the bridegroom to be beheaded. At fhe same time a mine laid 
under,part of the town, takes fire, and half. the cify is, utterly 
destroyed... Giacoma. is saved, and.after. twenty - 4. we fin 
her.the abbess of a nunnery, founded by, :herself.,, Monheum, 
Phillip’sfriend,' conspires’ with:a:certain: Vien; ‘Lochhausen for 
thé-House of : Brandenburgh ;  Phillip»discovers' and annihilates 
the conspiracy, and the conspirators are condemned to death. 
Giacoma’s intercession preserves the lifé” of ‘Moriheim} and Ke 
returns the service by saving her fcom destruction at) the, time 


of the fire. > ‘ ‘ . 37 40 Ww t2¢ Tt 
Those acquainted, withthe locade,will find this, novel.pax- 
ticularly iateresting. We feel the fall.forge of the creatiqn s the 
historical part is worked out with, much clearness 3, the charag- 
ters, jn spite of extreme closeness,,are;welk and, truthfully de- 
veloped; and the spirit of the, age is admirably maintained 
Another. kind,.of novel ;in which,.the, Germans show much 
vigour and activity of composition, is the purely, domestic, A 
good specimen of this classiis that entitled ‘‘ Vos,Herzen, Bil- 
der des, Lebeus, von Ida,!’ These. ‘‘ Bilder’ are, not;merely 
sketched, they are carefully painted evento; the minutest de- 
tails; they treat of no, questions of the times, illustrate, no 
peculiar opinion or tendency ; they simply relate ocourrences 
which either have really happened in) daily life, or,.are, most 
likely to happen; their intention is not to sound the depths of 
passion, but:when obstacles. arise they ave quickly.gmothered, 
and the lovers, ef the piece are made happy. ..S0,,at least, itis 
in the first two. tales, ‘‘ Cacila’’ and ‘4 Die, Thennde.’?,.. ‘The 
have both the merit of a. flowing , style, that comes, one ’ 
from the heart, while at the same time we perceive the, want of 
originality in form and, representations)... 1.1 boom act 
“Der Steiger von Marcus-Robting,”’ a ‘novel by Rovann 
WILt, appeared, We believe, ‘in “thé” edtitse of 1944; inthe 
« Jabneszeiten.”” ” It"is ‘now “pablighed. with” a” preface’ By 
GronceEs Stiingks: At the timé Of first publication, the 
Saxon’ Minister of ‘Pinhtite demanded ann ‘official ‘statement 
from thé editor, ‘to the effect {hat ‘the ‘events therein’ detailed 
had not actually taken place's seeing that the’ mutder'there're- 
ay mo having appened: at’ Atinaberg, ‘would denaid® a 
ull investigation. “It is’ not to bé déhied'that® much” of dt 
interest vanishes when we are conyiriced that this’exciting tale ' 
not founded 6n facts; there'is little or tiothing’of poetical de- 
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cdtation ; only as:a-vehicle for the truth: can it be regarded. as 
worthy-of'‘semuch éonsideration, «The inhabitants of Anna- 
berg are faithfully pourtrayed); their. ways and: means | of, life 
ard all close pictures’ fron: nature... \-We willnot be more:se- 
vere than Georees Scunces im his:preface,who declares that 
the difficulties in thesway:of young talent ‘are such a3 to de- 
mand all patiencesand respect fod) theit first efforts from the 
“Othe world 'seeths to'demand ‘that a writer showld cothe great 
into the world; it neither asks, how old are you? what have 
‘béen ‘your obstacles’ to rising at all? nor what attention and time 
have zou givéen'te this werk? | But-it inquires, what is) your 
mame? The sidme! is, in fricty taken as security;,if.it, be well 
dnown, all the better; the work,.4hen, however superficial, how- 
er,insipid, is readjand approved ; but if unknown, if never yet 
ard from the lips, of, the critic, it lies by unheeded, or men- 
en perhaps with an indifferent shrug of the shoulders. Name, 
‘indeed, is the ‘same in literature ‘as money im society. Name is 
capital, Which brings thterést upon interest to the owiier. 
ba usther.on;,, GEORGES, ScurrGes. comments, upon the 
friendliness of spirit, with;which established, authors, in France 
eneourage.and assist. their, younger brethren. 


"This is ‘altogether wanting to youthful German talent 3 if acei- 
dent does not favour the young author, he must develope himself 
4m solitude.) And: in’ solitude he is burdened with ‘a series of 
struggles, only the more. severe and unendurable because. they 
ican never be; uttered or, manifested. It. is not given to him to 
bear up with strong heart and. broad shoulders against. his pre- 
‘Sent evils, in the certainty of progression ;, what is in truth a 

raiseworthy modesty, is derided as weakness. German 
pelaatyy disdains to extend a ‘hand 'to ‘the help-seeking ; if he 

istens, it is hut'to round a learned periéd‘and*turn away. Who 

“will 'dény that ‘we: ‘ate'‘either’ exacting ot’ indifferent to youth’? 
SWe ‘know‘not‘how:to estimate the:confidence they would’ repose 
‘dulusii~ Wercowhsel and discourage, instead of; stimulating, and 
exciting |; we would.rather not be,.disturbed from, par.own per- 
sonality; iin fact, we donot know, howto enterioto the sympa- 
Ahi Poh the young, and ardent, Were. there any relation, any 
spond, between the heroes of our literature, and the minds that 
ay, pie Si around them, how much error and affectation 

aid be preveiited, ‘how ‘mahy wrtipe fruits,’ which we now 

‘gHaké’ down‘impatiently from the tree, would be seen to ripen to 
w andbeatty! ‘These faults, it'is, which bring so mach 
lidjary to our lit re.asia nation; these; are thé rocksn whiéh 
awe! split; ohe after another.|  Emancipetion from sucha state/is 
.furely worth attainment.even at the expense of unceasing, indi- 
o¥idual and.geneval exertion, , _.., 

«tis impossible Hot to sympathise with this; and‘let us add 
the last words of this champion of young genius—‘‘ Seize after 
hifinaty nature! HOG merely as it is/in’ your thoughts, id the 

fdintastie visions! of your dreamy brain, but in tife’as man dives 

“ft“for ‘so did’Father Gorraki” ') 0 bosiow a 
~°» Again, ‘among the’domestic novels 'a'place must be given to 
‘hat of Henritrr® Hanex; unde? thé title of “Aunt Annay’”’ 

(Sante Anna,) prefaced by H. C. ANDERSON, a Wame’ suffi- 
cient ‘to elivit every attention.” «He? compares 'this'work ‘with 
‘those 80 deservedly admired ‘of Frepverroa/ BrEMER—a com- 
‘ parison in which wé ourselves dordially agree. “Aunt Anna is 
Yorie‘of’ ‘thosé’ quiet''self.denying individuals, who,-instead of 
~Deing embittered by the triats of ‘her youthy rise ‘from them 

‘purified ‘and «strengthened. ~ Aunt Anna, who hag never for- 
*gottén' the Object of lier young wnhappy love, nor been’ for- 
gotten ‘by hint} forms the centre-point of a delightful domestic 
‘Cirele; and’ by herthé youthfal'mirds ‘of the family receive'a 
‘noble direction!» ‘Uncle Ludwig; the’ object! of: her former 
“affections, cothes to her from tinie to time ashe ‘returns from 
“his travels’; ‘her inflaence wpon him’ is beneficial, her’ interest 
dy hit’ and his‘in’ ier, is’ friendly ‘and ‘genial; without, how- 
‘ever; ‘feturnitigto past sentiments. ‘This lover of Aunt Anna 

has married her sister} misunderstanding; ‘false pride,» and 

Anna's generosity, combined..to bring, this, about... The first 
meeting of, the former lovers in their ald age is admirably de- 
Acribed and feelingly, conceived... When he is ill, she hastens 
om nurse. hig ; af ape by his death-bhed, and dies, herself 
Shortly after... The family who surround her in her/last_ mo- 
LBA tba Ok An InaReh som, AF, h ; lover, to, whom, she 
had. been a,second mother... The whole book, leaves upon the 
mind pmonn deligh aereastine Headed, with the conscions- 
ness, of melancholy truths,;all is so clear and, pes no 

life is 


mepal yt s ‘ \ 
_strivi afc fest th, ple getty of, family life is beauti- 
“fally developed, and daily life; cath a so admirably with 





a 





Ving, that she is never to marty«,. This 
is @ Jesuit, and, the, Jesuitical intrigues, which we see open 


higher aims:and objects, that we feel none but.a noble mind 
could ‘have written what weread. ‘‘ Aunt Anna’’ can never fail 
to excite the most heartfelt interest and sympathy. 7} 
‘’ Another domestic tale, riot, ‘however, comparable to: the 
former, ‘is' one entitled ““Dietodte Tante}’’ it is’ simply’ a 
flowing entertaining story, written in a rather ordinary style. 
An, orphan, child is left by her.dying father to the care of a 
friend; the friend, becomes. attached to, her, the. maiden. re- 
turns the affection,'.and they are betrothed. a rich aunt then 
dies, who when living had denied her niece, because;her mother 
was'not of superior’ birth. | Dying without: -a will, the -nieee 
becomes heiress toa large y'; the property attracts the 
attention of an officer; while assuming that the aurit was well 
acquainted with him, and had given him commissions for ‘the 
niece, he succeeds in winning her confidence, in exciting her 
anger and jealousy against the bridegroom, and _ finally, bearing 
away the prize himself., -Thus the death of, the, aunt .is made 
the important point inthe. drama, while :her influence, indi- 
rectly, over'the niece ‘she denied \in her life,» produces, evér 
afterwards a fatal effect upon her destiny. There is nothing 
in’ this little novel either new or striking.’ It is pleasingly 
written, and the story is well told; consequently, among’ the 
romances of the day, it.is sure of gaining a favourable hearing. 
We cannot. come toa conclusion without calling attention 
to a late historical romance, from the pen of Rosert HeLa, 
“« Die Kaiserlichen in: Sachsen ;’’. the period chosen. is, that .of 
the seven years’ war.’ We have perused, these volumes with 
extreme pleasure, and discovered therein: that rare thing, an 
excellent historical novel, one in which the’ historical interest 
is interwoven with the fomantic, ‘and not merely set beside’ it. 
The whole bears the impress of reality; and that reality is 
given with truth and vigour. The events of the war, together 
with the finer threads of political,intrigue, are represented with 
care and artistic effect, and cannot fail to claim the interest of 
the reader, without, however, drawing it from the course of 
the story or the individuals acting on the stage, These in- 
dividuals, are living characters ; the hero,. Lieutenant Schmidt, 
the heroine, Mathilde Zedlau, whose father, as minister. in 
Dresden, performs an important part, ere made as attractive 
as a pair of lovers. ought always.to be, The chief interest, 
however,, is, centred ,in the, pergom of Therese von Alzan. 
She is the sacrifice of a worldly family, and a yet more worldly 
priest ;,in, her, early youth. she. was separated from. . the 


object..of. her. affections, and immured in ¢ cloister; at 


a later period. she. suceeeds. in weleasing herself in. some 
fceree from her, vows ;, she lives, in. Dresden, as_ canoness, 
under the guidance ofa priest, and. with the understand- 


ment, . Oagnalda, 


before, our eyes are such as almost, to throw. ‘‘The-Wandering 
Jew’ into the shade., - Not so, clear is the,episode of the 
seizure of, the royal papers frouthe,archives in Dresden, or 
the efforts to bring .back the canoness to, the confinement of 
her cloister, Am attempt is made to.carry, her, away by force, 
‘which fails through the agency of Lieutemant Schmidt, whom 
the lady from gratitude acknowledges as her brother, and de- 
clares,to be heir, to herestates. The intrigues of ,Osgualda fo 
prevent this excite the curiosity of the reader to the utmost, 


‘from the fear every moment of seeing him crowned with sue- 


cess. Once more he has gaived the confidence, of the, canoness, 
so often betrayed, by means of his opposition to her intriguing 
relative, von Minbach, and when she is completely lulled, be 
robs her of the document which secured, the inheritance to 
Schmidt, and established, his adoption., Other intrigues, with 
Field-marshal Daun despatch, Schmidt to Croatia; . there, 
howeyer, he performs, prodigies of valour, and Maria Theresia 
formally establishes the right of adoption before the canoness 
dies, seemingly from the effects of poison, administered by the 
riest, mare? Meir) 
2 Particular care has evidently been bestowed upon the cha- 
racter of the canoness. This, strong, clear soul, with the 
consciousness. of ber wasted youth, her irredeemable solitude 
of heart,,is, admirably ponrtrayed; the. meeting with her 
outhful-lover, who from weakness of character has been un- 
aithful to her, whom accident, not inclinatign, Jeads to her, 
and whose heart becomes her’s once more, is a true unflattered 
picture,of, real life; that she should refuse his hand, not from 
coldness but from common sense, is also depicted so naturally 
that. we should wonder were it otherwise. _ scenes of War 
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and tumult are so graphically described, that one feels they 
really enhance the pleasure of the romance, while the local de- 
tails aid materially in its reality. The enthusiastic painting of 
the death of Kleist is one of the most beautiful episodes. We 
cannot but congratulate the author on his abandonment of 
journal literature writing, for the pursuit of a branch in which 
he is so well calculated to excel. 
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The Adventures of Daniel Boone. 


: (CONCLUDED FROM P. 237.) 

Tue spring of 1776 passed rapidly by, and summer came, 
and the grand woodlands lay in all their majestic beauty, 
clothed in leaves and blossoms, and the dreadful flood from 
the north had not yet come. - But with July,—that memo- 
rable July,—the scene changed, and bands of Shawanese from 
beyond the Ohio, and of Cherokees from beyond the Cumber- 
land, suddenly swarmed in the forests. Every day brought 
news of some one murdered; the speculators and traders 
turned their faces eastward, and fled; even farms, just com- 
menced, were abandoned, and, by the 20th of July, more than 
three hundred emigrants had sought the shelter of the mountain 
ts. From station to station the news of the immense deser- 
tion spread like a pestilence, breeding new desertion. In some 
forts scarce enough remained to man them ; terror and anxiety 
were the common feelings of all but the calmest and bravest. 
It was in the midst of this panic, on the afternoon of July 
14th, that a daughter of Daniel Boone, some thirteen or four- 
teen years old, with two of her friends, daughters of Colo- 
nel Calloway, one about her own age, the other older, ven- 
tured upon the Kentucky in a little skiff within sight of 
Boonesborough. The bushes on the bank opposite the fort 
‘were thick, and came down to the water’s edge; and little 
by little, the playful, laughing girls, paddling and splashing, 
near unconsciously to the thicket. A white man or 

two, lazily lounging in the shade of the station, watched the 
canoe as it rolled and danced, and said there would be an 
upset yet ifthose girls weren’t careful. And from the 
bushes ten other keener eyes watched the dancing bark,— 
the eyes of savage and wily enemies. Little by little, as 
the skiff drew nearer, one dark form, like the noiseless ser- 
pent, slid to the water’s edge, slid, hidden by overhanging 
boughs, into the bosom of the river, and was lost to sight. 
Suddenly the girls looked at each other, half amazed, half 
alarmed ; their boat, which was floating leisurely with the 
leisurely current, had turned its bow toward the northern bank, 
and, by unseen agency, was skimming the water directly 
towards that shore. One of them sprang forward, and just 
then rose to sight the head of the cunning Shawanese who 
had seized the rope dangling from the bow, and who laughed 
aloud as the bitter shriek of the entrapped maidens rung 
through the drowsy air. One shriek, and they were beneath 
the branches, and stout arms seized them, and rough hands 
closed their mouths, and they were borne away. That shriek 
the loungers on the opposite shore heard ; had the boat upset, 
then? No, there she was, just passing into the shadow of 
the boughs ; and they saw the girls struggling, and the dark 
forms of the captors, and heard the half-suppressed yell of 
triumph that they uttered, and the whole truth flashed on 
them. Then came the alarm, the hurry, the rapid council, 
and the inquiry. ‘* Who will swim over for the canoe?’ 
‘There was no other; but to seek that one, was it not certain 
death ? The Indians perhaps still lay there under those green 
curtains, waiting to pick off the garrison one by one, should 
they seek to pursue. How this problem was solved, how the 
boat was regained or another procured, we have no means of 
knowing. We merely learn from Colonel Floyd, that the 
‘want of a canoe detained the whites for some time, so that the 
pursuers were able to go but five miles before nightfall. By 
daybreak, however, Boone had recovered the trail, and the 
avengers set forward ; but soon the track entered a cane-brake, 
through which the Indians had gone in such a mamner as to 
make it impossible to follow them without spending hours in 
disentangling the maze, and hours could not be wasted. Life 
and death, freedom ‘or captivity, hung upon the right use of 
every moment. Boone was not long at a loss ; turning south- 
ward with his companions, so as to leave the track upon his 





left, having carefully observed its general direction, 

ing sure that the captors would ‘take their prisoners to 
Indian towns upon either the Scioto’ or the Miami, he boldly 
struck forward, and travelled with all speed thirty miles or 
more ; then, turning at right angles toward ‘the north, he 
looked narrowly for marks of the of the marauders. 
It was a bold and keen device, and the event proved it a saga- 
cious one; for, after going a few miles, they came upon the 
Indian trail in one of the great buffalo paths. Inspirited with 
new hope and strength, the whites pushed forward quickly but 
quietly, and on the alert, lest unexpectedly they might come 
upon the red men. And well was it that they used great 
caution ; for when, after going ten miles, they at length caught 
sight of the natives as they were leisurely, and half-stripped, 
preparing their dinner, the quick-eyed sons of the forest saw 
them as soon as they were themselves discovered. Boone had 
feared, that, if their approach was known, the girls would be 
killed instantly, and he was prepared for instant action. So 
soon, therefore, as the savages were seen, he and three of his 
companions fired, and then the whole body rushed forward so 
suddenly as‘to cause their opponents to take to their heels, 
without waiting for scalps, guns, knives, moccasons, or blan- 
kets ; and the three terrified girls were recovered unhurt. The 


remainder of 1776, and the whole of the next year, were 


passed by the Western settlers in the midst of danger, and 
want, and ceaseless anxiety. At times, the stations were as- 
sailed by large bodies of savages ; at times, single settlers were 
picked off by single, skulking foes. The horses and cattle 
were driven away ; the corn-fields remained uncultivated; the 
numbers of the whites became fewer and fewer, and from the 
older settlements little or no aid came to the frontier stations, 
until Col. Bowman, in August, 1777, came from Virginia with 
one hundred men. It was atime of suffering and distress 
through all the colonies, which was in most of them bravely 
borne; but none suffered more, or shewed more courage and 
fortitude, than the settlers of the West. Their conduct has 
excited less admiration out of their own section than that of 
Marion, and men like him, because their struggles had less 
apparent connection with the great cause of American indepen- 
dence. But who shall say what would have become of the 
resistance of the colonies, had England been able to pour from 
Canada her troops upon the rear of the rebels, assisted, as she 
would have been, by all the Indian nations? It may have 
been the contests before the stations of Kentucky, and Clark’s 
bold incursions into Illinois and against Vincennes, which 
turned the oft tottering fortunes of the great struggle. But, 
however we may think of this point, we cannot doubt the 
picturesque and touching character of many incidents of 
Western history during the years from ’77 to ’80. Time 
has not yet so mellowed their features as to give them an air 
of romance precisely ; but the essence of romance is in them. 
In illustration, we will mention one or two of these incidents, 
familiar enough in the West, but less known to the greater 
part of the readers of this Journal. One of the eminent men 
of Kentucky in those and later times was General James Ray. 
While yet a boy, he had proved himself able to outrun the 
best of the Indian warriors; and it was when but seventeen 
years of age, that he performed the service for a distressed 
garrison of which we are about to speak. It was in the winter 
of 1776-7, a winter of starvation. Ray lived at Harrodsburg, 
which, like the other stations, was destitute of corn. There 
was game enough in the woods around, but there were also 
Indians more than enough, and had the sound of a gun been 
heard in the neighbourhood of the station, it would have 
insured the death of the one who discharged it. Under these 
circumstances, Ray resolved to hunt at a distance. ‘There was 
one horse left from a drove of forty, which Major McGary 
had brought to the West ; an old horse, faithful and strong, 
but not fitted to run the gauntlet through the forest. Ray 
took this solitary nag, and before day-dawn, day by day, 
and week by week, rode noiselessly along the runs and rivers 
until he was far enough to hunt with safety ; then he killed 
his game, and by night, or in the dusk of evening, re- 
traced his s. And thus the garrison lived by the daring 
labours of this stripling of seventeen. Older hunters tried his 
plan, and were discovered; but he, by his sagacity, bold- 
ness, care, and skill, safely pursued his disinterested and 
dangerous employment, and succeeded in constantly avoid- 
ing the perils that beset him. We do not think that 
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Boone or any one ever showed more perfectly the quali- 
ties of a superior woodsman than did Ray through that 
winter. If any one ever did, however, it was surely Benjamin 
Logan, in the spring of that same year. Logan, as we have 
seen, crossed the mountains with Henderson, in 1775, and 
was of course one of the oldest settlers, In May, 1777, 
the fort at which Logan lived was surrounded by Indians, 
more than a hundred in number; and so silently had they 
made their approach, that the first notice which the garrison 
had of their presence was a discharge of fire-arms upon 
some men who were guarding the women as they milked the 
cows outside the station. One was killed, a second mortally 
wounded, and a third, named Harrison, disabled. This poor 
man, unable to aid himself, lay in sight of the fort, where his 





He feared they would yield, if he delayed an hour; so back; like 
a chamois, he sped, over those broken and precipitous ranges, 
and aetually reached and re-entered his fort in ten days from 
the time he left it, safe and full of hope. . Such a spirit would 
have made even women dare,and do everything, and by his in- 
fluence the siege was still resisted till the ammunition came safe 
to hand. From May till September that little band was thus 
beset ; then Colonel Bowman relieved them. In the midst 
of that summer, as George Rogers Clark’s Journal has it, 
‘* Lieutenant Linn was married—great merriment !’”’ This was 
at Harrodsburg, near by Logan’s station. Such was the frontier 
life! It was a trying year, 1777, for those little forts in the 
wilderness. At the close of it, three settlements only existed 
in the interior,—Harrodsburg, Boonesborough, and Logan’s $ 


wife, who saw his condition, was begging some one to go to | and of these three the whole military population was but one 


his relief. 


But to attempt such a thing seemed madness ; | hundred and two in number! 


Then 1778 came in; and the 


for whoever ventured from either side into the open ground, | frontier men felt full of confidence, for the savages had tried, 
where Harrison lay writhing and groaning, would instantly | and in vain, to annihilate them, and had been forced to retire 
become a target for all the sharpshooters of the opposite | beyond the Ohio again, and the prospect of a quiet wine 


party. For some moments Logan stood it pretty well; he | ter seemed reasonably good. 
tried to persuade himself and the poor woman who was plead- | needed, however,—salt. 


One thing the stations much 
So Boone, with thirty men, start+ 


ing to him, that his duty required him to remain within the | ed for the Blue Licks, to enter upon the interminable busie 


walls, and let the savages complete their bloody work. 


| 


But | ness of boiling, the water being by no means strongly im- 


such a heart as his was too warm to be long restrained by | pregnated. Boone was to be guide, hunter, and scout; the 


arguments and judicious expediency ; and suddenly turning to 
his men, he cried, ‘‘ Come, boys, who’s the man to help me 
in with Harrison?’’ There were brave men there, but to 
run into certain death in order to save a man whom, after 
all, they could not save—it was asking too much; and all 
shook their heads, and shrunk back from the mad pro- 
posal. ‘*Not one! not one of you help a poor fellow to 
save his scalp?’? ‘* Why, what’s the good, captain? to 
let the red rascals kill us won’t help Harrison.’”’ At last, 
one, half inspired by Logan’s impetuous courage, agreed to 
go; he could die but once, he said, and was about as ready 
then as he should ever be. The gate was slightly opened, and 
the two doomed men stepped out ; instantly a tempest of rifle- 
balls opened upon them, and Logan’s companion, rapidly rea- 
soning himself into the belief that he was not so ready to 
die as he had believed, bolted back into the station. Not so 
his noble-hearted leader. Alone, through that tempest he 
sprang forward to where the wounded man lay, and while his 
hat, hunting-shirt, and hair were cut and torn by the ceaseless 
shower, he lifted his comrade like a child in his arms, and re- 
gained the fort without a scratch. But this rescue of a fellow- 
being, though worthy of record in immortal verse, was nothing 
compared with what this same Benjamin Logan did soon after. 
The Indians continued their siege ; still they made no impres- 
sion, but the garrison were running short of powder and ball, 
and none could be procured except by crossing the mountains. 
To do this the neighbouring forest must be passed, thronging 
with Indians,and a journey of some hundred miles accomplislied 
along a path every portion of which might be waylaid, and at 
last the fort must be re-entered with the articles so much needed. 
Surely if an enterprise ever seemed hopeless, it was this one, 
and yet the thing must be tried. Logan pondered the matter 
carefully; he calculated the distance, not less than four hundred 
miles, in and back; he estimated the chance of aid from other 
quarters, and in the silence of the night asked wisdom and 
guidance from God. Nor did he ask in vain; wisdom was 
given him. At night, with two picked companions, he stole 
forth from the station, every breath hushed. The summer leaves 
were thick above them, and, with the profoundest care and skill, 
Logan guided his followers from tree to tree, from run to run, 
unseen by the savages, who dreamed not, probably, of the pos- 
sibility of so dangerous an undertaking. Quickly but most 
cautiously pushing eastward, walking forty or fifty miles a day, 
the three woodsmen passed onward till the Cumberland range 
was in sight; then, avoiding the Gap, which they supposed 
would be watched by Indians, over those rugged hills, where 
man had never climbed before, they forced their way with un- 
tiring energy and a rapidity to us, degenerate as we are, incon- 
eeivable. The mountains crossed and the valley of the Holston 
reached, Logan procured his ammunition, and then turned 
alone on his homeward track, leaving his two companions, with 
fulldirections, tofollow him moreslowly with thelead and powder. 
He returned before them, because he wished to revive the hopes 
of his little garrison in the wilderness, numbering as it did, in his 
absence, only ten men, and they without the means of defence. 


| 








rest cut wood and attended to the manufacturing departs 
ment. January passed quietly, and before the 7th of Feb- 


| ruary, enough of the precious condiment had been accumus 


lated to lead to the return of three of the party to the stations 
with the treasure. The rest still laboured on, and Boone 
enjoyed the winter weather in the forest after his own fashion. 
But, alas for him, there was more than mere game about 
him in those woods along the rugged Licking. On the 7th 
of February, as he was hunting, he came upon a party of 
one hundred and four foes, two Canadians, the remainder 
Indians, Shawanese apparently. Boone fled; but he wasa 
man of forty-six, and his limbs were less supple than those of 
the young savages who pursued him, and in spite of every 
effort he was a second time prisoner. Finding it impossible 
to give his companions at the Licks due notice so as to. se= 
cure their escape, he proceeded to make terms on their bee 
half with his captors, and then persuaded his men by ges- 
tures, at a distance, to surrender without offering battle. 
Thus, without a blow, the invaders found themselves poge 
sessed of twenty-eight prisoners, and among them the great- 
est, in an Indian’s eyes, of all the Long Knives. This band 
was onits way to Boonesborough to attack or to reconnoitre > 
but so good luck as they had met with changed their minds, 
and, turning upon their track, they took up their march 
for Old Chillicothe, an Indian town on the Little Miami. 
It was no part of the plan of the Shawanese, however, to 
retain these men in captivity, nor yet to scalp, slay, or eat 
them. Under the influence and rewards of Governor Hamil- 
ton, the British commander in the Northwest, the Indians 
had taken up the business of speculating in human beings, 
both dead and alive, and the Shawanese meant to take Boone 
and his comrades to the Detroit market. On the 10th of 
March, accordingly, eleven of the party, including Daniel him 
self, were despatched for the north, and after twenty days of 
journeying, were presented to the English governor, who 
treated them, Boone says, with great humanity. To Boone 
himself, Hamilton and several other gentlemen seemed to have 
taken an especial fancy, and offered considerable sums for his 
release ; but the Shawanese also had become enamoured of the 
veteran hunter, and would not part with him. He must go 
home with them, they said, and be one of them, and become @ 
great chief. So the pioneer found his very virtues becoming 
the cause of a prolonged captivity. In April, the red men, with 
their one white captive, about to be converted into a genuine 
son of nature, returned from the flats of Michigan, covered 
with brush-choked forests, to the rolling valley of the Miamis, 
with its hill-sides clothed in their rich, open woods of maple 
and beach, then just bursting into bloom. And now the white 
blood was washed out of the Kentucky ranger, and he was 
made a son in some family, and was loved and caressed by 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, till he was thoroughly 
sick of them. But disgust he could not shew ; so he was kind 
and affable, and familiar, as happy as a lark, and as far from 
thinking of leaving them as he had been of joining them. He 
took his part in their games and romps, shot as near to the 
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eyé-when he witnessed their joy at having done better than the 


best. of the Long Knives. He'grew intofavourwith the:chief); 


was trusted, treated with respect,and listenéd’ toowith’atten- 
tions» No man could have been better calculated! than Boone 
to’disarm the suspicions of'thered:men. . We have called :him 
a white Indian, and; except that he never shewed’ the Indian’s 
bloodthirstiness, when-excited, he was more ‘akin ‘in his loves, 
hisiways; his instinets, his'joys, and his sorrows, to the aborigi- 
nakinhabitants of the ‘West than to the Anglo-Saxon invaders; 
Scarce any other white ever possessed in an equal degree the true 
Indian gravity, which comes neither from thought, feeling,’ or 
vacuity, but from a bump peeuliarto theirown cranimms. And 
80. in hunting, ‘shooting, swimming, ’:and other »Shawanese 
amusements; the newly+made Indian-boy Boone spent. ‘the 
month of ‘May; ‘necessity making «all the little’ inconveniences 
ofcbis lot quite endurable. On the Ist of June his aid was 
required inthe business:of salt-making, and for that purpose 
keand @ party’ of his» brethren started: for the valley of the 
Scioto, where: he: stayed tem days, hunting, boiling brine, and 
cooking»; then the homeward path was taken again.’ But when 
Chillicothe was: once’ more reached, a sad sight met‘our friend 
Daniel’s eyes’; fours hundred and fifty of the choice warriors 
of. the ‘West, painted: in» the; most exquisite war-style, «and 
armed for the battle. .»He scarce needed to ask’ whither they 
were: bound; :his heart told him Boonesborough ; and already 
in imagination he saw the blazing roofs of the little borough he 
had :founded,' and saw the bieeding forms of his friends. 
Could hé do nothing? | He would’see } meanwhile be a good 
Tnitian and look all-ease ‘and joy. He was a long way from 
his’ own: white homestead; one hundred and fifty miles at 
least, and a rough arid inhospitable country much of the way 


centreof the:target asa: good hunter ought: ‘to, and yet left the: 
sayage marksman a charice:to excel him, and: smiled in ‘his quiet} 





forward \toy scalp! them\—but found himself at once in: the: 
midst of:a'dozen'd? more ofchis redo enémies;”from whom, he: 
eseaped énly by the euming up of Boone and: the remainder:*” 
The ocommander;')upon * considering ‘the vcircufstances,» and 
learning from Spies'whom he: sent: forward that the town ‘he’ 
intended to attack was deserted; came to the opinion * that: the: ' 
band just mét:was on its: way to join wdarger® body for the ! 
invasion of Kentucky; and advised an immediate return! | oHis». 
advice was: taken,and theresult: proved’ its wisdom; for, in: 
order to: reach Boonesborough, they were» actually obliged to 
coast along, go round, ard outstrip; a body of nearly five 
hundred savages, led by Canadians; who were marching against 
his doomed borough, andy after all; got there :only the sday 
befere them, And now, 2 ad 


Up, drawbridge, up ! let the portcullis fall ! ’ 


On the 8th of August, with British and Frenchy flags wie. 4 ; 
the dusky army gathered around thé little fortress of logs; 'des": 
fended by its ‘inconsiderable garrison, » Captain Duquesne, on’ 
behalf of: his mighty! Majesty, King George the Third, sum-©° 
moned Captain Boone to’ surrender.) Itowas, as: Daniel says; « 
a critical period for him and. his friends...Should they yield, 
what mercy could they look for? and he, ai rer ue after 
his unkind fight from. his Shawatese parents?!) (They had 
almost stifled him with their caresses before ; they would lite- 
rally hug him'to death, if again within their grasp. ‘Should 
they refuse to yield, what hope of successful resistance? ” 
And they had so much need of all their cattle to aid them ‘in 
sustaining a’ siege, and yet their cows were ‘abroad ‘in the 
woods. Daniel pondered’ the matter, and ‘concluded’ it" 
would be safe, at any rate, to ask two days for consideration. 
It was granted, and he’ drove in “his cows!’ The evening of 
| the 9th soon arrived, however, and he miist’ say one thing or‘! 





between him and it. Bat he: Aad» travelled fast and far, and | another; so he politely ‘thanked ‘the répresentative of his** 


might again. 


So, swithout a word to ‘his: fellow-prisoners, | gracious Majesty for giving’ the ‘garrison time® to prepare’ for’' 


early -in'the morning:-of’ June the 16th, without his breakfast, | their defence, and announced their deteriiination to’ fight? 
in. the «most ‘secretymahner, ‘unseen, unheard, he ‘departed. | Captain Duquesne ‘was ‘much’ grieved’ at this'y Governot” 
Heleft:his:red relatives to:mourn his ‘Joss,’ and: over ‘hill and}Hamilton was anxious to save bloodshed, and wished “the ° 


valley sped) forty milés a day, for four successive’ days, and 
ate but-one meal! by the way. Such power there is inthe human 
frame.of withstanding ‘all fatigue and hunger, when the soulis 
aliveand strong avithin us. ‘He reachéd Boonesborough,—and 
where was his wife?) Why did she not rush:tosée him ? ** Bless 
your soul,’’ said his old companions, as they hailed him like) 
one risen from the dead, and shook his hand till it tingled, ‘‘ she 
put in to the settlements long ago ¥ she thought yon was dead, 
Daniel, and packed up and was off to Carolina, to the old 
man’s.’ How Boone felt and looked we leave our readers 
to imagine ; but he had little time to express his feelings, for 
he found the station wholly unprepared to resist so formidable 
a body as that which threatened it, and.it was a matter of 
life and death that every muscle should be exerted to get all 
in readiness for the expected visiters. Rapidly the white 
men foiled in the summer sun, and through the summer 
night, to repair and. complete the fortifications, and to have 
all as experience had shown it should be., But still the foe 
came not, and in a few days another escaped captive brought 
information of the delay of the expedition in consequence of 
Boone’s flight. The savages had relied on. surprising the 
stations, and their plans being foiled by their adopted son 
Daniel, all their determinations were unsettled. Thus it 
proved the salvation of Boonesborough, and probably of all 
the frontier forts, that the founder of Kentucky was taken 
captive and remained a captive.aS Jong as he did. So often 
do, seeming misfortunes prove, in God’s hand, our truest good, 
Boone, findingyhis late relatives so backward in their proposed 
call, determined to anticipate, them . by. yisit ‘to the Scioto 
valley, where-he had.been at salt-making.;,and about.the Ist 
ef August, with nineteen, men, started for the.town.on Paint 
Creck.;. He knew, of course, that he was trying,a somewhat 
hazardous experiment, .as .Boonesborough might .be,attacked 
in his absence ;. but he had his. wits about him, and his scouts 
examined the country far and wide... Without interruption, he 


crossed the Ohio, and hed.reached. within.a few miles, of the | 


Place he meant to attack, when, his advanced, guard, consisting 
of one man, Simon Kenton, discovered two natives riding one 
horse, and enjoying some jokevas, they rode, . Not: considering. 
that these two might be, like himself, the yan of asmall. army, 
Simon, one.of the most impetuous of men, shot, andrushed 





Kentuckians taken alive ; and rather than proceed to extremi- 
ties, the worthy Canadian offered tq, withdraw hi ‘ trog if 
the garrison would make a treaty, though to what point the 
treaty was to aim is unknown. Boone was determined not. 
to yield; but then he had_no wish, to starve in his fort, or, 
have it taken by storm, and» be scalped;! and-he thought, re~ 
membering. Hamilton’s kindness: to him, when in. Detroit, that 
there might be something in. what the. Captain said ;,and at 
any rate to enter upon: a treaty was to gain time, and somes 
thing might turn up.» So he agreed to treat; but where ?, 
Could. nine .of. the garrison, as desired, safely venture into 
the open field.?. It might, be all a trick to get possession, of 
some of the leading whites. _ Upon .the,whole, however, as 
the leading, Indians and their Canadian allies must. come 
under the rifles of the garrison, who.might with certainty and 
safety, pick, them. off .if treachery were, attempted, it. was 
thought best to. run the risk; and Boone, with eight others, 
went out to meet. the leaders of the enemy, sixty yards from 
the fort within which the sharpest shooters stood with 
levelled rifles; ready to protect. their comrades. The treaty... 
was made, and signed, and then the Indians, saying jit, was) 
their custom for two of them to shake hands with every, white 
man when a treaty was made, expressed ja wish to press the , 
palms of their new.allies, Boone and, his friends must have 
looked rather,queer at this. proposal; but it was safer to ac- , 
cede;than te refuse and be shot instantly ; so.they presented 
each his hand.. As, anticipated, the warriors. seized, them with... 
rough and fierce eagerness, the whites. drew back struggling, 
the treachery was apparent, the .rifle-balls, from.the garrison 
struck down: the, foremost. assailants of. the little, band, and, .. 
amid a fire from friends, and. foes, Boone,and his fellow 
deputies bounded, back, into. the. station, with the exception of . 
one;. unhurt. The treaty trick haying thus, failed, Gaptain 
Duguesne had to look to more, ordinary modes of warfare, and... 


opened a, fire which lasted during ten days,.though to no pure, 
pose, for ry Li gyre leter sprees pe lds: On, 
the 20th. of August, the Indians were foreed unwillingly to... 
fice, owing lon sty seven of dbs number, and wana 





en of their, number, a1 
vast amount of powder, and lead, The garrison, pi 
ir, departure, one, hy 


from. the .ground, after. and ‘ 





twenty-five pounds of their bullets... With this inyasion from, . 
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the north terminatet: the! first period-of: the Listory:of Ken-: 
tueky:;and hereiwe shall:close our ‘article. Had-a-Clark, in~ 
stead) of. a» Duquesne, ‘led the band: which besieged Boones«: 
borough, the: West would :probably have been: wrested: from: 
the Americans, notwithstanding the»conquest-of Kaskaksia,— 
the stations were so few, and: the! garrisonsso feeble. But.in 
1779 and 1780 emigrants poured in in crowds; and, after the 
sieg¢iof Boones h, there never wasa time when the force 
in the interior and at: the Falls was not such as to’ put all 
serious:injury to the settlements out of the question. In 17:79 
the» public lands were disposed of ; Lexington, Bryant’s:sta- 
tion; andseveral others, were commenced ; Clark took Go-+ 
vernor Hamilton prisoner at Vinceanés; and the progress‘of 
events thenceforward became more that of a society,.and less 
purely individual. Of the progress of that society we may at 
some future time speak. In this paper we have wished chiefly 
to hint at the character, and acts! of the few men who led the 
little, band | which, from 1769 to 1779, was the ceaseless object 
of the hostility of: the Indians, and-to whom, .as we have: said, 
so much. injustice has been done, by confounding them with 
the-vicious braggarts andi cut-throats of a later period, 








JOURNAL. OF. EDUCATION. 








A, subscription for the benefit of Mr. Wilderspin, the, un- | 


wearied promoter of infant schools, has been commenced at 


‘said'to: have been made at \the:, Observatory’ of: Paris, inthe 
presence of :\M..|Arago,: and’ other members of: the Academy,:’ 


was untrue; or the imposture; which ever):M::Arago himself: 


seems’ now to admit as. ‘having.been possible, shad! no‘exist. 


ence. | We were told that when this girl sat ‘down: om a:chair» 


the shock of electricity was so‘ great that, dlthough: two gene: 


tlemen held) the chair, it. was: hurled with violence against 
the wall, and that when two strong men engaged for the pur- 
pose »made an effort to prevent the chair from being forced 
away, it came to pieces from the shock whilst: they were holds 
ing it. - We were assured also that when’ ‘the girl placed’ her 
apron in contact. with heavy pieces of furniture they, were 
driven before her ; and, lastly, we were assured that when these 


electrical paroxysms were upon the gicl her pulse rose to7120. : 


Now, nothing of this was. true, or there was no imposture. 


No juggling of hands or feet by a'mere child could havevenas: 


bled her to drive to a distance.a chair held foreibly by two gens 
tlemen, or to.cause it to snap in pieces when grasped by two men’ 
chosen; .as the account stated, for their:muscular power. No 
juggling could have displaced. heavy pieces‘ of furniture with 


no other apparent cause than the contact of an aprony and a- 


pulse of 120 per minute was not to be-commanded.at will by 
a childish impostor... Are we to believe that the scientific:gen« 


tlemen who. were present ‘at ‘these experiments were ander! 


sucha delusion:that they have reported what they never wit- 
nessed, or that the account which they gave in the first instance 


was a covert one? Subsequent events would almost warrant 


Wakefield, . The list is headed by some great names, and the | the belief that they had imposed upon. themselves—imposed 


amount already subscribed exceeds 3007, . Mr, Wilderspin. has 
organized in various parts of the kingdom infant schools for 





upwards.of 26,000,children. 

Worray, or Imrration.-—Lord Francis Egerton has fitted 
up a reading room at.the Duke’s Dock, for the use of the ser- 
vants of the, trust,.and has presented them with an excellent 
library, containing books of amusement and reference.. His 
lordship purposes, we believe, to establish reading-rooms at all 
the principal stations, Manchester, Runcorn, &c.—L;verpool 


Paper. 








YOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


{It is inisneed in this division of Tux Critic to collect communications 
of faets observed in’ Natural History, for which at present there exists 
no’mettium. | Correspondence is requested.) 

Tue EvecrraitcAr Grrt.— The following report on’ the 
subject of the electrical girl was’ made by thé committee ap- 
pointed by ‘the Academy of Sciences, and consisting of MM. 
Arago,' Becquerel, Isidore, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Babinet, 
Roger, atid Puriset :— The committee appointed to examine 
the electrical girl have ‘declared that the fall of a table by the 
pans contact of a'silk thread; held by the young girl, as well 
as through the medium of her clothes, was not ‘exhibited before 
thei’; they have also cotivinced themiselves, by repeated ex- 
pefittients, that she did not possess the pretended faculty’ of 
distinguishing by the touch the poles of the magnet. ‘The 
committee’ will not give any longer enumeration of their useless 
attempts, but content themSelves with declaring that the only | 
fact they witnessed was the violent movements of the chairs on 
which the young girl was seated. The manner in which these 
movements’ ‘were performed giving rise to strong suspicions, 
the conimittee decided that she should be’submitted to an at- 
tentive examination, feeling convinced that this would lead to 
the ‘discovery of the share of cértain’dexterous’ manceuvres of 
het tiarids Or’ feet, in ‘the fact ‘already noticed! From this 
mémént it was déclaréd’'té us that the young girl ‘had ‘lost 
the power of attraction arid repulsion, and that we should be 
told“when it réturned.'* Some days ‘have’ now élapsed, and 
we have received iio “notice of this’in return, “We have ascer- 
tained, “however, * that’Angélique Cottin is daily taken to 
private aaa where thé experitnents ‘are ‘repeated. Under 

“ umstances, the ‘cdmmittee aré of opinion that’ the 

jiiunii¢atidhs’ to thé ‘Academy “on ‘the subject’ of Angé- 
lig Carbs ‘ate tobe régarled @s' if they had never‘ been re- 
ved,” The’ conclusion come to’ by’ thie majority of the 
members of tlieAcademy from the last communications relative 
to '*thé'vlectiical’girl’” appears tobe that the whole affair was 
a ibug; but there are' some facts’ connected. with it which 


+ 
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evitién aub3‘thet the’ first account’ given of the experiments 


upon, they could not have been, unless they had lost: for the 
moment all the faculties of perception and judgment. » If they 
really, saw what they declare they have seen, it is no proof 


| of imposture that these electrical phenomena no longer exist. 


The question is, have they ever existed'?: The answer was yes, 
if the account first given was a'true onei; no, if the scientific 
gentlemen who reported the experiments were under a delusion. 


We are almost unwilling to suppose that such grave andireve+s 


rend.signors as the:members of the Academy:are to ‘be mysti- 
fied with more facility than the clowns: who :ased. to rush to! 
the booth of the fairs to see a béar dressed up im such a way 
as to be exhibited, as the, pig-faced Jady. . It is: easier to 


believe the extraordinary things related of. the: electrical. girly: 


than to believe that..M) ‘Avago: anid his: friends were: so: ter~ 


ribly duped. as the public seems ‘to imagine. -—~ Galignani’s » 


Messenger. 





JOURNAL OF STATISTICS. 


_ Srarrsticav Socrety.—The anniversary meeting was held 
on Wednesday afternoon, at the rooms of the society ,in Sf. | 


James’s-square, when the chair was taken, b Lord, Mont- 
eagle, the president. The report of the council announced a, 


perfectly clear balance-sheet, whilst the funded property was . 


undiminished, ‘notwithstanding the expense consequent on the 
removal of the library, and the liquidation of debts to the 
amount of nearly 100/. Amongst many other, interesting cir- 
cumstances connected with the operations of the society, it. 
was stated that, in imitation of the statistical department of the 
Board of Trade, the East India Company had.created a similar. 
office, which must become the laboratory of many a new truth 
deeply affecting our interests, feelings, and honour, 








ART, 


The Mountains and the Lakes : Sketches tn Switzerland, the 


Tyrol, ana Italy. ' BY Gronce E. Hekine. ’ Folio (small), 
London, 1846. © Ackermann’ ‘and: Co. , : 
Ir is rarely ‘the reviewer * has ‘to’ welcome a work “of such’ 


picturesque ‘beauty and stpérlative ‘artistic merit as the one” 


before us. It contains twenty forcible, yet delicately finish 


drawings, from sketches made on the'spot, of the most sternfy’ 


\'sublime, or lovely prospects afforded by Switzerland; the’ 


Tyrol, and ‘Italy. “In his selection Of subjects; Mr. Hixine’ 
has’ shewn @ fine disérimination’ of Jandscape beauty, and “of, 


the peculiarities which best convey to the uritravelted, as well 
as those who have ‘explored the’continent, the most vivid im-"" 
pressions of the countries through which he journeyed. His’ * 
treatment of these views, foo, is extremely able, The effects” 
‘are everywhere most artfully thrown in, so as to heighten to’ ~ 
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the utmost the value of the picture. The drawing is always 
ited, characteristic, and correct, the perspective exact, the 
of composition under picturesque government ; and there 
is infused into the subjects a of atmosphere of which 
we did not before think lithography capable. Never, too, 
did we see water so finely imitated on stone asin this work ; 
so obvious is this excellence as to strike even persons unac- 
quainted with the difficulties of working on stone. The views 
are of course heightened with lights, which are in every in- 
stance appositely thrown in. If the reader wishes to see the 
triumph of water imitation in lithography, let him turn to 
the view of “The Konig See in Bavarian Tyrol ;’’—if that of 
atmospheric effect, let him examine ‘‘ Morning on the Fraun 
See,” in this work.Among the wildest and grandest of the 
prospects in this collection we may mention ‘‘ Convent near 
Schwatz,”” “Lake of Hallstadt,” “‘ Castle of Unnsprunnen 
and the Jungfrau, near Interlachen,’”” “Sion in the Canton 
Valais,”’ and the magnificent ‘‘ Pass of the Grimsel.’”? Among 
the most charming and sunny of the more extensive pros- 
pects we point to ‘‘ Chillon on Lake Geneva,’’ to ‘‘ Locarno, 
Lago Magziore,’’ and ‘Bellagio Lago di Como,’ all of 
which are as near perfection as artistic genius can approach. 

A work better adapted for the drawing-room table than the 
one before us we have never seen. For sterling merit it 
transcends all the annuals that have ever been published. It 
is superbly got up ; and its contents are calculated to afford 
entertainment and subject for the mind; while the eye is at 
the same time silently cultivated to appreciate the beautiful by 
the choice and skilfully managed subjects that pass before it. 
We therefore most confidently and warmly recommend it to 
the patrons of Tue Critic. 


babes SEE" S SEBS 


Fourteen Designs in outline, illustrative of ‘‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,’ made expressly for the Art Union of London, 
by G. E. Hicks, 


We have received an early copy of these beautiful designs in 
outline, which are to be presented to the members of the Art 
Union. Heartily may we congratulate them on this accession 
to their portfolios. Mr. Hicxs has produced a work worthy 
of the high patronage he has enjoyed. These fourteen designs 
are remarkable for their expression. It is wonderful what life 
and motion are in the figures ; how perfectly they tell the tale, 
and how even the features are made to speak. We must con- 
fess that we cannot share the admiration artists profess to feel for 
mere outline. To our unlearned eye there is an appearance of 
incompleteness that destroys much of its interest. But artis- 


ministered. He entered the profession in the office of Mr. 
Blore, and subsequently trayelled through great part of Europe 
with Mr. Gally Knight and Mr. Vivian, The latest work on 
which he was engaged was the ‘‘ Architecture of Italy,’”’ of the 
former gentleman. Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Barry, Mr. Hard- 
wick, Mr. Gally Knight, and Mr. Vivian are among the prin- 
cipal contributors to the fund. Subscriptions are received by 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of Great Russell-street, who acts as hono- 
rary secretary.—The Builder. 


FREEMASONRY AND ARCHITECTURE. — Freemasons had 
been supposed to exist amongst the Greeks and Romans. 
Corporations of architects were established by Numa, called 
Collegia Fabrorum, and Collegia Artificum. They had a reli- 
gious character, and had the right of framing laws amongst 
themselves. Subsequently, they greatly contributed to the 
extension of the Roman power, and were invested by the em- 
perors with peculiar privileges. Hadrian attached a corps of 
architects to the cohorts. At the end of the eighth century, 
the masons of Como assumed the peculiar distinction of Free- 
masonry ; they were greatly employed in the construction of 
churches and monasteries, and after the destruction of the 
Lombard kingdom by Charlemagne, dispersed themselves over 
Europe. They succeeded in obtaining peculiar privileges from 
the Pope, and concealed their knowledge by mysteries. The 
Freemasons, probably of Como, were invited to England by 
Alfred, and subsequently by Athelstan, who gave them a char- 
ter in York, the original of which is said still to exist in that 
city. It notices the history of architecture from the time of 
Adam, the building of Babel, the Temple of Solomon; Hieram, 
Pythagoras, Euclid, and Vitruvius are also quoted. In 1717 
Sir C. Wren was the grand master in England, but shortly 
after that period the fraternity altered its original form and 
purpose—a change which must have been viewed by that great 
architect with extreme regret.— The Builder. ’ 

The Eighth Exhibition of the Society of Friends of the Fine 
Arts at Cologne is announced to commence on the Ist of July, 
and remain open for two months; and artists are informed 
that the society will pay the carriage (not by post) of all ob- 
jects of Art which shall reach their address a fortnight before 
that day. 

From Paris we learn that not fewer than 4,753 works of 
Art have been submitted to the jury, for admission into the 
forthcoming Exhibition of Modern Artists at the ‘Louvre.— 





The Artists’ Association close their exhibition of the works of 


| their great masters to-morrow. Pictures by MM, Delacroix 


and Decamps have been added to the collection since we spoke 


tically viewed, these compositions of Mr. Hicxs are highly to | Of its contents. From the same source we are informed that 


be commended : the groupings are very masterly, 
of them would make fine pictures. 

The Art Union, besides its supply of works of art to its 
members intrinsically worth far more than the subscription, is 
doing real service to art by the encouragement it is giving to 
artists. 

——_—--?P  - 

The Annual Exhibition at the Louvre was opened on 
Monday. The catalogue contains 2,412 numbers, viz. 2,107 
paintings, miniatures, and water-colour drawings ; 135 pieces 
of sculpture, 39 architectural designs, and 131 engravings and 
lithographic prints. This exhibition was instituted by Louis 
XIV. in 1699. At the first exhibition the catalogue contained 
only 212 numbers, and the second, which was in 1704, had 
not increased to more than 384. During the reign of Louis 
XV. the catalogue never exceeded 321. In 1791, under Louis 
XVI. it reached 794; in 1793, under the Republic, it 
amounted to 1,050; in 1814, under the Empire, it attained 
1,321; under Louis XVIII. its maximum was 2,220; and in 
1827, the only exhibition during the time of Charles X. the 
number fell again to 1,536. The whole number of works sent 
in this year for the selection of the jury was 4,753. The ex- 
hibition is arranged as in former years, and will remain open 
until May 15.—Galignani. 

Herr One Anorner.—Several architects are at present 
endeavouring to raise a sum as a permanent provision for Mr. 
Moore, the architectural artist, late of Percy-street, Bedford- 
square, whose melancholy calamity affords no hope of reco- 
very. . Mr. Moore’s works have been well-known to the pro- 
fession, by whom his talent was appreciated, but his name 


and many | M. Edouard Pingret, the historical painter, has submitted to 


his Majesty, Louis Philippe, a finished copy of his ‘‘ Journey 
of the King to Windsor ;’’ representing, in a series of mage 
nificent lithographs, the principal scenes of that memorable 
visit. 

The French papers lament the death of M. Oscar Varcollier, 
a young painter of promise, of the school of M. Delaroche, 
who has been snatched away, the victim, it is said, of his de- 
votion to his art.—The same journals mention, too, the death, 
at Athens, of a young French artist of great ability, M, Ti- 
teux ; when preparing to return home, after his three years’ 
noviciate as holder of the ‘‘ great prize of Rome,’’ as it is 
called, the last of which years, by a new regulation of the 
Academy of Fine Arts announced by us at the time, is hence- 
forth to be spent by the prizeman in Greece, and M. Titeux 
being the first on whom it had fallen to fulfil the new regue 
lation. The French School at Athens above alluded to, by 
the way, is now regularly installed ; and Government is about 
to appoint a professor, for three years, to direct the studies of 
the scholars, as in the Roman Academy, of which it is the 
supplement.—Atheneum. ; 

A public lecture was delivered last week at the Institution for 


the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, at Preston, on ‘The 
Frauds of Picture-dealers.’’ 


Saez or Picrurges,—WILi1AM Van pe Vei_pr.—Three 
pictures by this artist were sold by Messrs. Foster and Son, 
in Pall-mall, on Wednesday week. The ‘‘ Battle of Sole Bay’” 
was knocked down to Lord Northwick, at 246/. 15s.3.a 
‘* Small Calm” to Mr. Hickman, at 105/.; and a “ Naval 
Engagement ’’ to Mr. Lake, at 1477. These pictures were 





seldom came before the public, to whose pleasure he has often 


painted by Van de Velde during his residence in Engfand. 
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MUSIC. 


The Corsair’s Bride. A Song, written by Epwarp Mon- 
Tacue RocGers. Music by Witt1aAm Drxon. London: 
Coventry and Hollier. 

Tue words are pretty, and the music plaintive. It is a sweet, 

simple, and rather touching melody, dependent for its effect 

upon the expression given to it by the singer. Properly 
treated, it will please much. 


ee 


Musrcat Arrtvats.—Three great harpists are now in 
town : M. Godefroid, and our two countrymen, Parish Alvars 
from Vienna, and Mr. Reeves from Paris. Madame Alber- 
tazzi, who is an Englishwoman, after a brilliant career in 
Vienna, has also returned to London. 

PArts.—Irat1an Opera Hovse.—The end of the season 
is approaching. In three weeks the Italian company will be 
dispersed. Persiani and Ronconi go to Madrid ; Grisi, Mario, 
and Lablache will depart for London. Next year, states the 
France Musicale, there will be changes in the personnel of the 
Italian theatre in Paris. Verdi will arrive with new artistes. 
Ricci’s Scaramuccia was only performed one night owing to 
Lablache’s indisposition ; he re-appeared on Sunday last in 
the Matrimonio Segreto. Persiani and Lablache gained great 
glory in the Searamuccia. The other parts were sustained by 
Madame Brambilla, Malvezzi the tenor, and Derivis the basso. 
The improvements of the chorus are remarked by the critics. 

Orera Comiave.—There are rumours of great changes in 
the personnel of this theatre: the retirement of Mesdames 
Prevost and Casimir, Madlle. Darcier, Chollet, and Moreau- 
Sainti, is mentioned. A new opera by Clapisson is in re- 
hearsal, Mademoiselle Lavoye and Roger having the principal 
parts. A sister of the former was to make her debut shortly 
as Cendrillon. M. Josse produced an oratorio called the 
Tentation, at this theatre on the 4th inst. a symphony in E 
flat, and a religious march. The oratorio is divided into four 


sel Ist, ‘‘ The Hermitage ;”” 2ndly, ‘* The Spirit of Evil ;” | 


rdly, “The Seduction ;” and finally, “‘ Pandemonium.” M. 
Josse’s instrumentation is praised by the critics, but his in- 
spirations are declared to lack originality. 

_ Sacrep Concerts tn Paris.—The society formed six years 
since by the Prince of Moscow, son of Marshal Ney, for the 
performance of the classic vocal and religious music of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, has given its first concert for 
this season, opening with a motett for four voices by Vittoria ; 
a fragment of acredo, by Palestrina; some of Marcello’s 
Psalms; gleanings from Haydn, Jomelli, Orlando Lasso, and 
Cauroy, were comprised in the programme. An English ma- 
drigal was to have been sung with the original words, but was 
postponed until a future concert. Mr. Mitford, an English 
amateur, Count de la Ferronais, Count Caix de Saint Amour, 
Madlle. Ugalde-Beaucé, Madlle. Vera, and Madlle. Bochkoltz 
were the principal vocalists. 

MiLan.—The France Musicale confirms the correspond- 
ence published exclusively in the Morning Chronicle of the 
12th instant, as to the dismissal of Merelli, the manager of 
the Scala and of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. The chief 
of the police, M. Tornageni, occupied his post ad interim. 
‘* Merelli,”’ adds our Parisian contemporary, ‘‘ managed very 
badly for some years; he had caused the decline of the Scala 
to the rank of secondary theatres in Italy; and he deserved 
the dismissal with which he has been visited.” The France 
Musicale omits to add the real cause of the indignation of the 
Siitanese public against Merelli, which was that he regarded 

ballet in his management more than music—hence his fall. 
oy - rmcrapentbagg ay given by Lucca, a chorus, composed 

ount Antoine ioso, and a symphony by C Gio- 
vanni Sala, were dahil. cepaengiren tent 

Maprip.—An opera, called Louise de Lavalli¢re, composed 
by Senor Genoves, a Spaniard who had studied at Rome, had 
been successfully produced at the Theatre Cruz. Ferlotti, the 
singer who was seriously wounded in the duel with Salvatori, 
Was recovering slowly. ; 

Liszr.—Letters from Vienna describe the extraordinary 
enthusiasm created by this pianist. He gave six concerts in 
succession, at all of which the tickets were disposed of in one 
day. Dreyschock the pianist had given his farewell concert in 
Vienna, and is en route for England. 








Vizuxtemps.—Berlin ence records the successes 
of this violinist, who will be one of the lions of our season. 

CossMAN.—This celebrated German violoncello player is 
now in Paris, but will be in London shortly. _Pilet is 
here, and Piatti is expected soon from St. Petersburgh. Ma- 
demoiselle Christiana, a lady violoncello performer, who is as- 
tonishing Germany, is also to visit us, so that we shall have a 
congress of violoncelli, who, however, are not likely to disturb 
the equanimity of our still unrivalled Lindley. 

A magnificent Musical Festival is projected at Aix-la- 
Chapelle for Whitsuntide ; to be conducted by Dr. Spohr, to 
consist of some two thousand executants, and to be “ starred’’ 
by Mdlle. Jenny Lind—who will afterwards appear at the 
theatre, in the ‘* Alceste’’ of Gluck, among other operas. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Frencu Piays.—A new comedie-vaudeville, entitled Peché 
et Penitence, was produced here on Monday. It is an amusing 
affair enough, and excellently acted. The hero, Horace Villiers, 
aman of gallantry about town, has almost succeeded in making 
a conquest of the young wife of his friend, M. Larosiere, when the 
fortunate meddlesomeness of a mutual friend, Abel Bonin, is on 
the eve of discovering the incipient intrigue. To get out of the 
difficulty, @. Horace is fain to make out that his attentions to 
the married dame have as their sole aim the securing her iffflu- 
ence on his behalf with her sister, the fair Louise, who, as it 
fortunately happens, has long entertained a penchant for the 
gallant gay Lothario. With this improvise marriage, which 
prevents peché, ends Act I. Act Ul. passes at the campagne of 
the Benedict Horace, now a papa, and an assiduous agent de 
change. The form in which he has to do penitence for his 
heretofore peché is that of the malady which he has him- 
self so often occasioned in families, jealousy. Though his wife 
is the very model of a wife in every respect, chastity in- 
cluded, nothing will serve but he must be terribly suspicious 
of her, first in connection with a military neighbour, and next 
in connection with none other than the marplot who had 
in Act 1, prevented himself from giving well-founded jealousy to 
the worthy Larosiere. There is a very amusing scene, in 
the supposed lovers, all unconscious of the doubts and fears they 
are exciting the while, manifest, in their efforts to get M. Horace 
off to town, an eagerness which his perverted mind converts into 
damning proofs of guilt, but which in reality has only reference 
to a little féte with which they have been designing to surprise 
him. At last matters are cleared up, and everybody is satisfied. 
M. Fexrx performed the amended roué with great liveliness ; 
and he was well supported by M. CARTIGNY, as the negoceant, 
Larosiere; M. NARcrsseE, as the blundering cousin ; the charm. 
ing ANNA GRARN, as the endangered Madame Larosiere; and 
Mademoiselle St. Marc, as Louise. Her Majesty, with Prince 
ALBERT and a numerous suite, honoured the performances 
with their presence. It will be well for our readers to bear in 
mind that the present is the last week but two of the engage- 
ments of Madame Docue, of M. Fe.1x, and Mademoiselle 
Fex1x. When these are once gone, there will be other able 
artists to supply their place, but not of the same class of merit. 

Princess’s THEATRE.—Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS Cone 
tinue to attract crowded houses here. There is no novelty to 
report upon, except, perhaps, that The Follies of a Night has 
been very successfully produced. 

ADELPHI.—An excessively laughable farce has been added to 
the ample repertoire of this well-managed theatre (well managed 
in every respect, except as to its box-keepers, who are the lowest 
and most impudent vagabonds of the class that we were ever 
afflicted with). It is entitled, Did you ever send your wife to 
Camberwell? or, Why did you ever send your wife to Camber- 
well? we forget which, and have lost our bill. Whichever be the 
title, the farce itself is one of the most amusing we have seen for 
along time; the plot is bustling, the progress of the thing re- 
plete with situations, and the acting is perfect of the kind. 
There is so much in the plot, that were we to go through it we 
should occupy well nigh a page of our journal. Jealousy is the 
great element of which it is made up, a malady whose effects, 
when they are, as here, a farce, are always very laughable ; 
though, off the stage, the green and yellow monster is by no 
means a joke. We have Mr. Chesterfield Honeybun (W RIGHT), 
trying to get his wife to go to Camberwell, on a mission 
to their aunt, that so, poor devils, they may avoid an otherwise 
inevitable visit to their Uncle. Mrs. Honeybun (Miss WooLeGaR) 
can hardly be persuaded, for she has an instinct that Honeybunisa 
wretch ; and so heis, for he purposes, in her absence, to meet some 
fair friend of bis in the Park : owever, Mrs. Honeybun does go ; 
and then we have Mrs. Crank (Mrs. F. MATTHEWS), who 
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come up from Bath, by rail, to.rail at her runaway husband, 
Isaac Crank (O, SmitH), who has evaded her presence, first, to 
get-out of the way2of her tongue, and, ‘secondly, to prosecute 
certain wonderful inventions he has conceived, but’ which. she:dis- 
countenances wholly, the result of former experiments of, his 
ring been the cause of setting one house on fire, and blowin 
he toot of another. This fs only just the 1 sy bet the affair, 
and we really datdot follow out the plot.- ‘There is, as We have 
Said} Infinite jealousy; Hiid there are the consequent hidings, and 
tricks, and lies, white and‘brown;' and there'is’a ehild,;:who in- 
creases the confusion. | At,last, of course, matters.are cleared up 
all around; the.aunt relieves the distresses of the young couple, 
my Uncle. is averted, Honeybun vows to himself reformation, and 
ail is right. ‘Whosoever desires to have a. hearty Jaugh may 
Fealize the article by going to the Adelphi daring the cutrency of 
this ‘farce:’ 
SApLER’S WELIS!~Burwen’s' Money has been produced 
heré with great success, » It is attracting well pleased audiences 
from more distant regions than its ownurban locality. 
_oPA¥VIEION.-Me, -B¥ Try. .is drawing crowded, houses by. his 
representation of some.of the most famous of the characters of 
SHAKSPEARE, . His reception.is very cordial. on eyery occasion, 
‘Tae ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS.—On Saturday we drop 
into St. James’s Theatre, and were really extremely interested 
by the performances of this unique party. Althoughthey are cer- 
ynot{‘niggers,’* and have bornewed>both wool and com- 
plexion, fey are evidently familiar With the characteristic music 
of the race they personify. Tht éffect of the union of bones, 
banias accordian, and tambourine, is strange but not unpleasing, 
such admirable time is observed, and so correct are the har- 
monies, that out of such rude materials more real music is 
educed ‘than is often’ heard in our bands farnished with all the 
aids of art, | Ae’ an instance, might be named the march in Fra 
Diavole, (which was perfect, : Many of the negrd/songs were 
given in the true fashion of their native composers-with a dash 
of original humour ; the quaintness of the words, the incongruous 
images being oddly associated with melodies full of sweetness. 
We recommend onr readers to ‘visit this curious entertainment. 
Tt cannét fail to iaterest‘and amuse'them. Notting like it has 
ever heen exhibited before,:and novelty alone is: worth the seck- 
in. these days of imitation. ; 

OXAL PoLyPECHNICc INSTITUTION.—The Directors of this 
institution haye very fitly chosen this season of Lent for the 
eliyery of a series of lectures on the science ofastronomy. This 
task, always oné of ‘difficulty, and the more so when the subject 
isto be: divested of technicalities for-a popular audience; has 
be¢n committed to Dr, Bachhoffher, and. well has be. acquitted 
himself. Seldom has the. subject heen so pleasingly and yet,so 
soundly treated. The Jecture on Wednesday evening last, was 

attended, and was accompanied by appropriate music at 

each change of the diagrams. 

Hacc oF Rome.+The attractions at this place of amuse- 

ment consist of very tasteful. classic groups of living statues. 
They must, be seen. to be appreciated, 





PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT, 
teh . : NOW OPEN. 3 

[For the accommodation, of our numerous country subscribers during 
their Visits to town,’ we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen, ‘This list will be corrected'and enlarged from time to time. 

» At present it is necessarily imperfect.) 

British Museum, Great Russéll-street. ‘Open every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis, 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis, 

THEATRES.—Drury' Lane—Haymarket—Princess's, Oxford- 
street—Frenich Plays, St. James’s' Theatre, “King street, St: 
James’s— Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 
City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road,,. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square.. Every day. 

Drorama, Re t’s-park. Every day. 

CosmMoRAMA, Regent-street, Every day. 

Tue Tower.) Daily, from 10 to’ 4. 

Mapame Tussaup’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

Cuinese, Exurpition, Hyde-park-corner. 

Fouragcaac INSTITUTION, Langham-place., Daily, from 10 
Oe reas 4 ; ee ad 

Ape carp ‘GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand." Daily: 

Taw CotosstuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

Zoo.ocican GarveNns; Regent’s-park.) ‘Daily; but 'the visitor 
‘mmust. be provided with a member’s ordér.;;, 

Surrey Zoocrocicay Garpens, Kennington. 


Phi 
MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M, P ty Th 


Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evehing—-Mammoth Horse, 
Wayptiaa Hall; 'Piceudilly, daily) Ethiopian Setenaders, ‘St; 

's: Theatrey Tuesdays: and ) Thatsdayé.—Tableanx « Vis 
vants, yourg’s , Rooms; Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. ; , 


NECROLOGY. 


fo) a MADAME ANA DES ESSARTS. 89" 
From Paris we heat of the death, at the early age of twenty~ 


| five years, of: Madame ‘Anna des: Essarts, the wife of ))Mi Al- 


fred! des:Essarts, a:writer of: distinction | inthe. world: of: the 
feuilleton, as many Of our readers:-know.; herself, an, author; 
since her fourteenth year, of novel; poem)iand) fomancey--0f 
which she leaves a large body bebind:her.» To Madame dea 
Essarts was not néedful: the device: which) a French periodiea) 
insinuates,—for the sake of the: joke rather than the fact, 'we 
suppose,-nagaifist a certain’ Madame ‘Reverchon. ) Madame 
Reverchon, advertises, in the petites affiches,'that she-has lost 
her manusctipt tragedy, and offers:acreward:for its:recoverys 
This the editor of the periodical in-question recommends as-an 
admirable. contrivance for obtaining ya literary: reputation 
without trouble, and at no- possible edst (notwithstanding the 
reward promised) beyond. the price of:thé advertisementi ‘Sif 
Madame: Reverchon,’’ he says, {does mot: find -hét manud 
seript):I,and a great ‘many other honest)ipeople, at:anyxratey 
now know. that she, writes tragedies,’’-7Athenaum, (5) ariaie 
MR. PETER BOWIE. OS 
Dearn oF one. or Niet Gow’s Banp.—Mr, Peter Bomicy 
the only surviving member, with one exception, of Niel Gow’s 
celebrated ‘‘ reel band,” died at Perth; onthe 1st instant, at 
the advanced age of 83. The survivor, is old Peter Murray, of 
Inver, now also an octogenarian, and whe, with. his nap 
now deceased, have, long outlived all therest.of that corps, 
without. whose exhilarating strains ne joyous meeting,from the 
fashionable assembly to, the humble,‘‘penny wedding,” could 
be said to be rightly constituted. It has been often.a subject 
of regret that none of this famous coterie had the turp.to leave 
on.record any of the multifarious adventures, which befel " 
in the exercise of their calling, which, from want.of, the: far 
cilities for travelling at the time, necessarily partook, much, of 
the characteristics of the gaberlunzie,... After breaking, up of 
the.band, upan the death of, its head, John and Peter, Bowie; 
brothers, took up shop in Perth, as music-sellers, and. teac 
of the yiolin and piano-forte, and. from, their, talents,.as 3 
as their former. popular connection, enjoyed ,a large share, of 
public support, The elder brother, deceased, upwards, of thir 
years ago, unmarried, and the survivor, being 9 man, of fry 
habits, and continuing in the exereise of. his profession: 1 
lately, amassed a considerable fortune, the greater part. 
which, we understand, he has bequeathed to the charities, 
this place.—Perthshire Courier. 3.9 bo teitae 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE; ‘INVENTIONS,’ 
AND IMPROVEMENTS... ..... 


’ 


3 17 Yai 
[E person feels the, want of an honest informant to direct him where 
the best commodities of all kinds are to be purchased. New inventio 
’ for use or ornament ate diily produced, which would be cordially wet- 
‘comed if their merits were made known. An advertisement albne‘eans 
not be trusted. An impartial reporter. is wanted in whem the) publi 
can confide. . This department of ‘THe Cgrtic will endeayour to fulfil 
that duty. ‘To aid the design, correspondents are requested to inform 
our of-any new puckestions for use-or ornament they may ‘try 
and prove, of the places, where.the best:eommodities of any kind are to 
be eeaned and so forth. Of course no anonymous communication 
will be attended to.) : ™ y- papeias eos 


EXPERIMENTS with Lire PresERvine. APPARATUS... r 
Woorwicn,—On the 12th instant Captain Sir Thomas. Haske 
ings, Knf, R.N. clerk of the Ordnance, Lieutenant, Colonel 
Barney, commandant of Royal , Ran at Woolwich, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas, C:B, Lieutenant-Colonel Colque 
houn, and xi,‘ Palliser, of the Royal A ry, assembled 
at the Royal Arsenal to witness experiments, to illustrate. 

simple mode of saying the lives af persbns when pene d 
on the sea coasts, on a, plan FERS skis by Captain Jerningham, 
commanding the coast-guard at Yarmouth, a station which has 
afforded him an ‘opportunity of, witnessing in, m 
complication and inefficieney of the, oa opted at 

é experiments were made from ab inch brass ni 


fring pn anchor, rs exten of a similar, prince 


A: PANY. POPES 


nti 
projecting part to give it the first holding realty ak t 





to Porter's anchor, with the exception. e small 
fe te 

flukes moying. on the piyos independent of each other, for, 
‘ f 7 - 4 a { 4 Teas ] Via 


vl v1? 
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r of both being enabled to lie close to the shank when 
pomoryt the-drtafe: On being fired; the flukesopen during 
the flight of the anchor, ‘and are secured by a spring in their 
exfendéd ' position.’ When fired: into the Thames it. required 
the united strength of seventeen nien to drag home the anchor. 
The ‘experiments: were resumed’ on Tuesday Jast, in the 
Marshes at Woolwich, in theypresence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dundas, CB. Lieutenant-Col. Dansey, C.B. Lieutenant-Col: 
Chalmer,) assistant’ director-general of artillery ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barney, Royal Engineers; and Captain -Palliser, of 
the proof department at the Royal Arsenal: ‘The object of the 
experiments on Taesday was to ascertain the length of the 
range by actual measurement; and the best mode of coiling the 
ropes for service’ in severe weather. ‘The range’ of the anchor 
was found to be 180 yards;'carrying a two-inch rope,’ and 
when ‘it alighted; itsholding power was so great that it required 
the ‘united strength of ‘twelve athletic artillerymen to drag” it 
home: The coiling of -arope upon awooden roller attached to 
a hand-batrow;)‘which® occupied) exactly ‘three minutes) in 
winding up, ‘answered. remarkably well; ‘and appeared greatly 
superior to the arrangement. of the rope adjusted by a wooden 
rack, which is far more, enmbersome, and requires a greater 
number of hands to work. The rope used by Captain Jerning- 
ham’ is’ known by the designation’ of ‘‘manilla,’’ one and a 
half inch thick where'attached to the shot, and’ possesses great 
advantages over the hide léather previously used ; as when dry 
and" lying for some time unused, the latter becomes liable to 
break when fired.” Twélve ‘rounds were fired on Tuesday with 
the manilia, which answered the purpose effectually. 

“THe Porato Cror:—At the ordmary meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society,’ Dr: Lindley read two communications, and 
stated the’ results of — ‘made on the’ propagation of 
potatoes from ‘seeds, which had been suggested for the purpose 
of producing a more healthy fature source of supply, from the 
bable present exhaustion of the stock. Such anticipations 
¢ was thought ‘miglit ‘lead’ to disappointment, and the experi- 
éncé ‘Of one ‘case in’ particular shewed that little reliance could 
be placed upon it, ‘as the seeds of the season of 1844, before 
the’ disease“ iad“ appéared, “produced 80 potatoes which were 
very thuch ‘diseased, although ‘the haulms were not in the first 
case'affected. “All thé evidetice on the subject was, however, 
¥éty conflicting ;' for whereas in this country the results of the 
: nts ‘were Very ‘Unsatisfactory, the reverse was the case 
in’ Prussia, where'crops of excellent quatity had been procured 
from seeds, ‘with ‘iost ‘satisfactory results, both in the greater 
quantity'as well ds tlié ‘superior ‘quality of the’ produce. So 
satisfied were the Prussian Government of the results of these 
experiments, that they had given instructions_to purchase seed 
wherever it-couid he obtained; = 55> 30 |, PU 

New Fire_Escarg,s—A , yery interesting, experiment was 
made on Tuesday i¢ “Fire*Protective and General Build- 
ings Improvement Company. ~ The patent fire-escape was 
fixed tothe Yi pt ‘the Guildhall Coffeehouse ; and at 
twelve o'clock. it was with persons in order to ascertain 
in-what -short. space: of. time they could descend with safety 
into ‘the’ street, ‘in ‘the’ everit ‘of fire on’ the premises. The 
experiment was completely successful. The Morning Post 
describes the apparatus—‘t The invention of this fire-eseape is 
totally different from allothers ; being most ingeniously simple, 
effective, and ‘deceptive, as, from the exterior appearance, no 
one would suppose that a fire-escape was attached to the pre- 
Iiises, it having all the appearance of a common balcony. It 
consists of a ‘skeleton balcony, fixed to the premises, without 
any ‘bottom, anda second or interior balcony, hung on a 
powerful self-acting leverage spring ; so that in case of fire the 
inmates have only to open the window and place themselves in 
the balcony, and their own weight will take them down with 
the greatest ease’and'safety; and from the peculiar construc- 
tion ‘of the spring, the ‘action of descent ‘is precisely, the 
sdine whether a child or heavy grown-up person is placed in 
it; and immedidtély upon the parties stepping out of the bal- 
ony, When landed on thé ground, by the ingenious action of a 
ses the “baldony rapidly ascends on a self-acting 

Gs. ” * ail Be . wee 
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a ish astrohditier discoveréd on thé 2nd inst. at Altona, 
a ‘néw Comet. ‘Tt was'also ebstrved on Monday and Tues- 
at Pars OR aie ee bay ow 
“It ig stated that’Mr. George Stephenson has sent a challenge 
to Mr. Brunel, to the effect that he will put 10,0007. down with 





him: to build aniengine on the narrow.guage which shall.beat 
any thing constructed for the broad guage, 9 - 

‘We have recbived a ‘packet of ““Morgan’s Patent’ Enve- 
lopes,””, to, which we have given a trial, and can recommend 
them for novelty, elegance, and, security, . They promise. the. 
inyentor, a handsome,return for -his ingenuity, for we have no 
doubt they will. come into extensive use. 

Government ‘has determined to proceed at once to the forma. 
tion of the’ park for the southern side of the metropolis, ‘which; 
our readers know, it has been proposed to ‘place in Battcrsea 
Fields, and a Bill is. preparing to enable the. Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests to make the necessary purchase,.,.About 
300. acres is the space required ;,and more. than one scene of 
ancient resort, inclading the well-known grounds: of the Red 
House, will be invaded by this valuable moderm improv.ment. 
An embankment of the ‘river between’ Vauxhall and Battersea 
Bridges is'a part of the plan which has been at length adopted ; 
and for this, too, the sanction of Parliament is immediatély to 
be sought. 
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JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Abstract of “ Researches on Magnetism, and on tertain 
allied Subjects,” including a supposed new, Imponder- 
able. By Baron yon ReicHENBACH... Translated 
and abridged from the Germaws; by WtwL1sm GRE- 
Gory, M.D. &c. Professor of Chemistry.’ “London, 
1846, “Taylor and Walton. eat 28 ‘ 

When, three weeks since, we ventured to throw ‘out 

some suggestions. that had presented, themsélves..to us 

in explanation of the phenomena, of . clairvoyance, ag 
illustrated ‘by the recent discoveries of Professor Fara- 

DAY, we were not aware that already’ the ‘same*idéa had 

resented itself to a celebrated German philosopher, who 

had made it the subject of, extensive and accurate re- 
search, and reduced. to.a system, that.which we had 
thrown out: merely as'a probability and>a theme efor 
thought and ‘experiment. ° It is, therefore, with peculiar 
interest that we welcome the appearance of 'a translation 
of Baron ReicHENnBAcH’s. researches, especially when 
coming with the sanction of such, ana ity,as Dr 
Gregory. The. novelty ‘and <importanee ‘of: the con- 
tents of this book, although a: small one, will require’a 
more extensive notice than ‘Tre ‘Crirre’ can“‘usdally 
accord to any single- volume; -and~ so, without further 
preface, we proceed to present to dur readers an outline 
of researches, which will’go far to establish much 
truth, ‘rernove mich ‘mystery, and” révolutionise the 
science of physiolegy and the-philosophy of ‘mind: 

Dr. GreGory’s prefacé infornis’ tis that the 53rd 
volume of the “Annals of Chemisttyvand Medicine,” 
edited by Baron Lite; contained a supplentient of 270 

ages entirely’ devoted to details of the researches in 

Miseuetism of Baron yon. RetCHENBACH; well .known 

to chemists as the. discoverer of creosote and-ether 

compounds in tar~as an experimenter famous for mi- 

nute accuracy ‘and untiring perseverance, ‘and of whom 

Dr. Grecory assetts: that, “it was not possible for any 

experiments or discoveries to be presented to,the sciens 

tific world by one more entitled to its confidence:in every 
point of view.” i eauT suaaaM 

On perusing tliese experiments, Dr. ‘(GriGory was 
satisfied that they wére entitled to ¢redit, and that, if 
true, their, importance could searcely be overrated... He 
resolved to lay them, before.the public in a condensed 
form, arid this volume ig the result-of his-labours. S 

With a candour that cannot be too muely commended, 
Dr..Gricory admits that thé result of these experi, 
ments is, to, establish the truth of some of the. most, djs- 
puted.and .apparently: wonderful phenomena of enumal 
magnetism. And that the reader: may compreliend:the 
vast-importance of the faets that are to follow, we’ will 
cite entire Dr. Grecory’s summary of the results of 
the Baron’s experiments :— 
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The first of these is the so-called Animal Magnetism. The 
author has demonstrated, that magnets act on the human body, 
ially in certain conditions; and thus restores to the 
statements of the early magnetisers on this om the credit of 
which they had been unjustly deprived. author’s ex- 
periments are the more valuable, because, as far as the present 
memoir extends, he never experimented with persons in what 
is called the mesmeric state. But he goes farther ; for he de. 
monstrates the existence, in magnets, of two forces ; one which 
attracts iron and affects the needle, and one which acts on the 
nervous system, and which he has found, unmixed, in crystals. 
This new force he is disposed to view as the true agent in 
Animal Magnetism. At all events, it is so in the magnet, 
when it acts on the system. This new power is transferable 
from one body to another, and it is conductible through 
matter. A body may be, fora time, charged with it, and this 
is the true explanation of the fact, now demonstrated by the 
author, that a glass of water, as stated by Mesmer and his 
followers, may be magnetised by contact with a magnet, al- 
though that term is improper. But perhaps the most striking 
characters of this new power are, that it assumes, like elec- 
tricity and magnetism, a polar arrangement in bodies, and that 
bodies charged with it are luminous, especially at the poles. 
The light, it is true, is only visible to certain sensitive in- 
dividuals ; but not only are such persons of tolerably frequent 
occurrence, but the author has gone far towards demon- 
strating, that, although invisible to ordinary eyes, actual light, 
nevertheless, does emanate from the poles of powerful mag- 
nets. It is very interesting to remark that Baron von Reichen- 
bach’s discovery of the luminous appearance connected with 
the magnet has been so soon confirmed by the researches of 
Faraday. Theauthor’s conclusion that the new power, existing 
as it does in crystals, as well as in magnets, plays an important 
part in crystallisation, has also received powerful confirmation 
from the recent researches of Mr. Hunt on the influence of 
magnets on crystallisation. The author finds the new power 
in many unsuspected quarters,.in the sun’s rays, the moon’s 
rays, heat, electricity, friction, and above all, chemical action; 
and the numerous and beautiful applications which at once 
suggest themselves give a tenfold interest to this part of his 
researches. The human frame, especially the hand, whether 
in virtue of the incessant chemical changes going on in the 
body, or independently, is a rich source of the new power ; 
and when we reflect on the author’s facts, demonstrating the 
existence in almost all forms of matter, and especially in the 
human hand, of an influence, no matter of what nature, capable 
of acting on the sensitive nervous system, we see at once the 
true explanation of the results of Haygarth and others, who 
supposed that they proved metallic tractors to be quite inert, 
because the same effects (attributed by them to imagination) 
were obtained with tractors of wood and other substances, 
painted so as to resemble the metallic ones. We perceive 
that, in both cases, the hand may have been the chief agent, 
and that at all events both metal and wood, as well as many 
other bodies, are capable of acting on the system in the same 
way, that is, in sensitive persons. The error of Perkins, who 
recommended metallic tractors, as well as of his followers, 
seems to have been this, that, on theoretical grounds, they 
supposed the influence observed to exist in metals, or rather 
in iron alone. His opponents, in combating this notion, have 
supplied ample evidence that the influence exists in other 
bodies. Viewed in this sense, these experiments serve to 
illustrate the author’s, and are at the same time illustrated by 
them; and they are beyond suspicion, both from the respecta- 
bility of Dr. Haygarth and his friends, and the very different 
object they had in view. Space only permits a reference to 
the very interesting and beautiful explanation furnished by the 
author’s discoveries, of at least one, and that a very frequent, 
kind of ghost-stories ; which is thus reduced to a simple and 
natural result of a chemical process. The same remark applies 
to the author’s satisfactory explanation of the magnetic baquet. 
Although these researches undoubtedly tend to establish on a 
foundation of fact some of the most apparently incredible 
statements of Mesmer and his followers, yet it is to be care- 
fully borne in mind that they have been made, without any 
exception, on persons not in the mesmeric state. This cir- 
cumstance indeed gives to the experiments, and to the conclu- 
sions deduced from them, in reference to Mesmerism, a greatly 
increased value. 





And he concludes the preface with an expression of 
his entire confidence in the Baron’s veracity and caution, 
and calls on philosophers in Great Britain to make trial 
for themselves, and test the facts narrated by their own 
experiments :— 

It now only remains for the translator to: repeat his entire 
confidence in the accuracy of every statement of fact made by 
Baron von Reichenbach, and his admiration of the perseverance 
and sagacity which have already led to such valuable disco-: 
veries, and which, he rejoices to know, are now engaged in 
pursuing some of the countless investigations opened up by 
these discoveries, and already with distinguished success. He 
entertains no doubt that in this country the example of Baron 
von Reichenbach, in making these interesting, but obscure 
phenomena the subject of regular scientific study, will soon 
be widely followed, and his results confirmed. In the few ine 
stances in which the translator has himself been enabled to re- 
peat some of Baron von Reichenbach’s experiments, he has 
found them, as might be expected, entirely accurate ; and he 
can already bear his testimony to the fact that crystals exert 
an influence on the human system, in a large majority of per- 
sons; while in some, the sensitive, their action is exceedingly 
powerful. Without, therefore, adopting, as established truth, 
all the conclusions of the author, the translator considers it of 
great importance to direct attention to his very numerous, well 
made, and carefully reported experiments, which, at all events, 
demonstrate the existence of a power or influence hitherto 
overlooked, yet playing a very important part in many natural 
operations, and throwing light on many obscure although well 
established facts. 


Heartily do we echo his call, and gladly shall the co- 
lumns of Tue Critic be open to the publication of re- 
sults of experiments that any seeker after truth may 
institute. 

The introduction opens with the following asser- 
tion :— 


Magnets of 10 1b. supporting power, when drawn along the 
body, downwards, without contact, produce certain sensations 
in a certain proportion of human beings. Occasionally in 20, 
3 or 4 sensitive individuals are found ; and in one case, out of 
22 females, examined by the author, 18 were found sensitive. 
The sensation is rather unpleasant than agreeable, and is like 
an aura, in some cases warm, in others cool: or it may be a 
pricking, or a sensation of the creeping of insects on the skin : 
sometimes headach comes rapidly on. These effects occur when 
the patient does not sce the magnet nor know what is doing : 
they occur both in males and females, although more frequently 
in females ; they are sometimes seen in strong healthy people, 
but oftener in those whose health, though good, is not so 
vigorous, and in what are called nervous persons, Children 
are frequently found to be sensitive. Persons affected with 
spasmodic diseases, those who suffer from epilepsy, catalepsy, 
chorea, paralysis, and hysteria, are particularly sensitive. 


The author then proceeds to describe the phenomena 
he has discovered of “the a of Light at the 
Poles and Sides of Powerful Magnets :” 


Healthy sensitive subjects observe nothing farther than the 
sensations above noticed, and experience no inconvenience 
from the approach of magnets. But the diseased sensitive 
subjects experience different sensations, often disagreeable, and 
occasionally giving rise to fainting, to attacks of catalepsy, or 
to spasms so violent that they might possibly endanger life. 
In such cases, which generally include somnambulists, there 
occurs an extraordinary acuteness of the senses: smell and 
taste, for example, become astonishingly delicate and acute ; 
many kinds of feod become intolerable, and the perfumes most 
agreeable at other times become offensive. The patients hear 
and understand what is spoken three or four rooms off, and 
their vision is often so irritable; that, on the one hand, they 
cannot endure the sun’s light or that of a fire; while, on the 
other, they are able, in very dark rooms, to distinguish not 
only the outlines, but also the colours of objects, where healthy 
people cannot distinguish any thing at all, Up to this point, 
however strange the phenomena, there is nothing which may 
not easily be conceived, since animals and men differ very 
much in the acuteness of the senses, as is daily experienced. 
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A great number of curious experiments are here ad- 
duced to prove that patients of great nervous suscepti- 
bility see light emanating from the poles of the magnet. 
Of these the most remarkable is the series performed 
with Mdlle. Re1cuE., described as “ strong and healthy, 
and very intelligent.” 


Malle. Reichel saw the magnetic light, not only inthe dark, 
but also in such a twilight as permitted the author to dis- 
tinguish objects, and to arrange and alter the experiments. 
The more intense the darkness, the brighter and larger she saw 
the flaming emanations, the more sharp and defined was their 
outline, and the more distinct the play of colours. 8. When 
a magnet was laid before her in the dark, she saw it giving out 
light, not only when open, but also when the poles were joined 
by the armiture. This may appear strange at first, but we 
shall see this statement of Mdlle. Reichel entirely corresponds 
with the essential nature of the phenomena. The luminous 
appearance was different in the two cases. With the closed 
magnets, there were no points where the light appeared concen- 
trated, as was the case when the magnet was open: but all the 
edges, joinings, and corners of the magnet gave out short flame- 
like lights, uniform in size, and in a constant undulatory 
motion. In the case of the magnet of 9 elements, capable of 
carrying 80lb. these were about as long as the thickness of a 
little finger. 


For the numerous and minute experiments made with 
this lady the reader must refer to the volume. But to 
place beyond doubt that it was real light which the 
patients beheld, and not a mental delusion, the Baron 
made the following decisive trial :— 


A very sensitive daguerreotype plate being prepared, was 
placed opposite to a magnet, the armiture of which was re- 
moved, in a closed box surrounded with thick bed-clothes, so 
that no ordinary light could enter.. After 64 hours’ exposure, 
the plate, when held over mercurial vapour, was found fully 
affected, as by light, on the whole surface. In a parallel ex- 
periment, made without a magnet, the plate was found entirely 
unaffected. 


The results of these investigations are thus stated :— 


1. A powerful magnet exerts on many persons, both 
healthy and diseased, a peculiar exciting influence; it acts on 
the vital force. 2. Those who are in a high degree susceptible 
of this influence generally possess very acute senses, and are 
in that case able to perceive light and flame in connection with 
the magnet. The strength and distinctness of this perception 
increases with the excitability of the individual, and the dark- 
ness of the place. 3. The — M pole exhibits the larger, and 
-++ M the smaller, flame in the latitude of Vienna. The flame 
at each pole is divided, according to the form of the magnet, 
into several flames of different colours. It changes its form 
and colour according as the magnetic circuit is open or closed, 
according as the magnet is one made by streaking with an- 
other magnet, or is an electro-magnet ; and also according as 
it is free, or under theinfluence of other magnets. 4. Positive 
and negative flames (magnetic) exhibit no mutual attraction. 
5. The magnetic flame may be moved hither and thither like 
an ordinary flame. 6. It gives out light which is red, acts on 
the daguerreotype, and may be concentrated by a glass lens, 
but without perceptible rise of temperature. 7. It is so ex- 
actly like the northern lights, that it is very probable both are 
in nature identical. 


Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
that the recent discoveries of FARADAY, as to the nature 
of light, confirm these conclusions. 

The next series of experiments was instituted to deter- 
mine the effect of the magnet in attracting the human 
frame. He found that,a magnet of 20Ib. power forcibly 
attracted the hand of a cataleptic patient ; it possessed 
the same influence when she was in a state of consci- 
ousness, but thenrshe was able to. resist it, 


The author being at first much surprised at these results, 
and indeed incredulous, tested the accuracy of these experi- 
ments, and the veracity of Mile. N. in every possible way. 





Among other trials, he found that when a large open magnet 
was brought near her bed-head, without her knowledge, on 
the opposite side of the wall, she instantly detected the vici- 
nity of an open magnet, The armature being attached, she 
became quiet, and so on any number of times. Again, M. 
Baumgartner, the distinguished natural philosopher, one day 
tried on her a magnet which he said was the most powerful he 
had, and requested her opinion of it. She declared that it 
appeared to her very weak indeed, in fact it had almost no 
action at all. M. B. then stated that it had been, in reality, 
a very powerful magnet, but that he had destroyed its power 
by drawing a magnet the contrary way along it before he 
brought it out. No one present knew of his intention. 
Many such tests were applied, but invariably proved the per- 
fect integrity of the lady. 


The next question was, is the attraction mutual? Or 
will the hand attract bodies that are attracted by the 
magnet? No such influence could be discovered. The 
attraction was vital, not statical; it is a different phe- 
nomenon from the attraction between iron and a 
magnet. , 

The next series of experiments was instituted to ascer- 
tain if there be any, and what, truth in the assertions as 
to the effects of magnetised water. This was the result, 


2. The author, although strongly prejudiced against the 
mesmeric idea of magnetised water being recognisable, was yet 
compelled to admit what he saw daily, that his patient could 
easily distinguish a glass of water, along which a magnet, un- 
known to her, had been drawn, from many others; and this 
without failure or hesitation. He found it impossible to op- 
pose a fact like this by arguments: but when.he saw the same 
result in many other patients, he ceased to struggle against 
that which, whether he understood it or not, was obviously a 
fact. He then perceived that it was more rational to admit 
the fact, and to wait with patience for the explanatior. 


Upon this Dr. Grecory introduces the following 
comment, which, coming from so distinguished an 
authority, will be received with respect by those who treat 
with contempt anything proceeding from men who can- 
not append M.D. to their names. 


Here, then, in an investigation conducted according to the 
most careful principles of physical research, we find, among 
other strange facts, one which hitherto had only been ob- 
served by mesmerists, and which had been most unsparingly 
ridiculed ; for no other reason than that it appeared to those 
who laughed at it to be absurd, impossible, and inexplicable. 
It is still as inexplicable as ever, but Ido not think we can 
rationally doubt the fact; and I would take this opportunity 
of pointing out, as I have formerly done elsewhere, that in 
matters of observation, especially when new, the only question 
is this, ‘‘ Is it true ?’”’ and not, “Is it possible ?”’ or ‘ Is it 
not absurd ?””? We cannot say what is possible, and no fact 
can be absurd. That we cannot explain it is only what might 
be expected, if we consider that multiplied observations are 
necessary before we can properly attempt to trace those 
general laws, which we often call explanations, when they 
are only statements of the facts in a new form. Newton’s 
law of gravitation does not explain the facts: it only aids 
our comprehension of them. I repeat that we have here one 
of the most ridiculed facts of mesmerism established, indepen- 
dent of mesmerism, by simple observation ; and this ought to 
teach caution to those who denounce the whole of mesmerism 
as imposture.—W, G. 

As yet we have scarcely crossed the threshold of this 
volume ; but we must stop here for a week, promising 
to return to it again and again, until we shall have laid 
before our readers a summary of the remarkable dis- 
coveries it unfolds to the world, and which are even 
more valuable for the direction they will give to the re- 
searches of others than for the results they have already 
recorded. ; 
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‘THe SHaxsprare Socrery.—At’ the council latcly held 
after the election of the ‘various members, including Mr. Stuart, 
M.-P: for Newark, some entirely new and very yaluable docu- 
ments, connected with our present dramatist, and his theatrical 
contemporaries were produced. They relate chiefly to a.suit 
in Chancery commenced in 1597; as,there is every reason to 
believe, by William Shakspeare, in the namé of -his father and 
mother; forthe récovery of the estate called Asbies, which had 
been'mortgaged in 1578, and which was to be restored to the 
owners on payment’or tender of the mortgage money. It ap- 
pears that two bills had been filed by the Shakspeares, and that 
it was referred to the Master to decide which should be pro- 
ceeded with, The Master’s report. has. not been. preserved, 
but in consequence of it an order was made by the Lord Keeper, 
on the)27th of June, 1599, directing a joint commission for the 
examination of witnesses to be issued to Richard Lane, John 
Combes (upon whom Shakspeare wrote an epitaph), William 
Berry, and John Warne. Some other documents of the same 
kind have come to hand, ténding to confirm Mr. Collier’s 
supposition (Life of Shakspeare, prefixed to the new edition 
of ‘his works, p. clxi.) that the difference was amicably ar- 
ranged, ‘and that Asbies again came into the possession of the 
Shakspeares. : An unknown royal. patent, dated: in 1609, was 
also laid before the council, conceding the privilege of acting 
comedies, tragedies, &c.; to Thomas Green (Shakspeare’s 
friend and fellow-townsman), Thomas Heywood (the prolific 
dtamatist, two of whiosé plays have just been reprinted by the 


Shakspeare Raciety), Richard Perkins, Robert Pallant, and 


several othet well khown performers of that day; this,com- 
pany, was an addition to, the King’s, Prince’s, and, Queen's 
associations of players, and this patent. affords another proof 
of the extreme, popularity of .the drama soon after James I. 
came to the throne, and while’ \Shakspéare’was’ aiwriter for 
the stage. Some ‘new papers; “derived from the records_of 
Chancery, were also presented'to the council in reference to 
the suit in which Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich Col- 
lege, was engaged with theAamily Of; Philip Henslowe. We 
may congratulate the, Shakspeare .Society,on the eminent 
success that has attended its labours, since it has led to the 
discovery of so much novel, information,(besides the publica- 
tion of between twenty, and thirty yolumes,. all illustrative of 
our early dramatic, poetry and stagg history. . The old play of 
Wit and Wisdom, the existence of. which has hitherto, been 
denied, is on the point, of .being issued, printed from.a re- 
cently discoyered manuscript.in the possession of Sir Edward 
Dering, Bart... 


By an order, dated the’ 14th; the Minister of the Tnterior in 
France ‘bas authoriséd the “opening of a, new, theatre. by M. 
Alexandre Dumas, and. accepted. as director/M., Hostein, the 
gentleman named hy .M, Dumas,,,who. himself takes, the. re- 
sponsibility as to, the pieces to be praduced. .Thie theatre is 
te be called the/Théatre Montpensier, and: the privilege -is* for 
twelve years. : ‘The performances will consist: of: dramas’ and 
comedies; and fortwo months in’ the” year ‘pieces with cho- 
rusés’ will’ be~ allowed? “It ¥s'tobe “opened on the Ist of 
April, 1847. hte ek shee! i 

‘Tux, Rovay.Litgrary Fuxp.—On Wednesday, the 1th 
inst, the,annnal general: meeting, which was established ‘in the 
year 1790 for the purpose of affording relief to authors of genius 
andoleatning and their families,’ was' hekl’ atthe chambers of 


the corporation, No.'73, Great’ Russell-street;’ td 'feceive ‘the’ 


report of the past'yéat, °‘Sir'Williath Chitterton, Vice-presi- 
dent, ‘presided, who wis supported ‘by a large number. of.,the 
mémbers. Mr. Blewitt, the secretary, read the report, which 
showed that the institution, was in a; prosperous state, .,.1n the 
course of the préceding year.thesum_of: 1,240/, had: been dis+ 
tributed, and the committee was enabled-to increase the amount 





of grants, so-as to afford substantial aid where thé claims were 
Pash rt ernment 


of'a charactet requiring especial pyar y 9 “3 
awarded eight appl i cet eae (02, ten ved 407., 
three 502.; one 75/.’and oné T00?.’ Since the foundation of the 
institution ‘relief tidd béen’ given to the amount of 32,4237. 
The following election: ‘then took place ar ot of Lans- 
déwne, President; the Archbishop of Dublin, the Marquis of 
Northatnpton; Lord Brougham, Lord J.’ Russell, M.P. Sir 
Robert, Peel, 'M.P., and other noblemen and gentlemen, Vice- 
presidents; Lord J. Manners, M.P., and Mr. Milies, M.P., 
on the committee; and Mr. J, Newman, F.S.A., honorary 
architéct, In ‘the room of the late Mr. Rhodes, who held the 
appointment forty years. Thanks were voted to the chairman, 
and the meeting separated, PTH 

Arca £0Locy.—An important discovery was made Jately in 
the country of Forez (Roanne), at Marclop, 8} pilons south of 
Peurs (Forum 'Segusianoram), fa the district of Montbrison. 
A propriétor, draining some land, discovered, at five deci- 
metres below the surface, the foundations of a vast Roman 
coustruction, with a bronze plate in the middle, in a high state 
of preservation, and covered with a superb patina; it is 24 
centimetres (10 inches) broad, and 15 centimetres (about 6} 
inches) high, and three lines in thickness. It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

SEX. JVL. LVCANO, IIVIR 
CIVITAT, SEGVSIAVOR 
APPARITORES, LIB, 


CETTINVS 
COCILLVS CASVRINVS 
ARDA ATTICVS 

which is translated—‘‘ To Sextus Julius Lucanus sacerdotal 

duumvir, of the City of the Segusians, the befreed apparitores, 

Titus, Cocillus, Arda, Cettinus, Casurinus, Atticus.” The 

duumvirs were magistrates in the Roman colonies, and enjoyed 

the same rank and authority as the consuls, at. Rome. ey 
were chosen from the decurial body, and, wore their robes 
trimmed with purple (preteata). They were elected for five 
years ; they were divided into municipal, who had to super- 
intend the civil interests of the colony, and into criminal 
duumvirs, or judges; they were also sacerdotal duumvirs, 

Sextus Julius Lucanus must have been one of the;city of the 

Segusians, for the word sacerdotali belongs to 11V1R0O, for, 

instead Of being cut like the others, it has evidently been added 

latet, probably having been ‘left, out by, mistake. The appa- 
rilores were equivalent at Rome to our, constables; they weré 
always ready to receive and fulfil-the orders of the magistrates ; 
they were generally slaves who had received their freedom from 
those they served. There existed apparitores belonging to the 
cohorts, called cohortales, or conditionales, as being attached 
to a cohort. Apparitores pretoriani were such as followed 
the priests or the governor of a. proyince;, there were also 
apparitores in the suite of a pontifer, and it is such that. are 
inscribed on the tablet, A faithfal. copy has been taken, and 
is at the library of Montbrison, open to the inspection of 

amateurs. 2 

Discovery or Coins.—A discovery of coins, to the num- 

ber of 900, many of them washed with silver, was recently 
made at Charterhouse, Somerset, They embrace the reigns of 
about ‘eight or ten of the Roman emperors, yviz., Flavius, 
Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, Carus, Dioclesian, Max- 
imilian, &e., from a.p. 200 to A.p.‘284. e place. of this 
discovery is éonsidered to be the site of a Roman town, close 
to some legd mines, and a small itheatre;,. and over 
several ies of the adjohaine lands the tobias fancient pot- 
tery, &c. are continually \bemg disturbed. by the plough. 

Lonpon 1N ‘?Hth Ord! Die.—Al catefally efecuted fac- 
simile of Viss¢het’s View)of London : his’ reeently been’'pab- 
lished.by Evans and Son, the printscllers im Great. Queen- 
street, The original \plate is..undoubtedly one.of,the .most 
curious prints.contained in, the stores of the British Museum, 
and the present, reprint is one of the most interesting that, has 
for a long time fallen_ under, our, notice... ‘Lo, those who are 
accustomed almost solely’ to a ees brilliant, and showy style, 
of modern ‘engraving this production will apps r a work of but 
little merit OF fyiSreibe ; but to the antigdary and titerary 
man it will provean Object OFgreat “attractivhy'and well de- 
serving a careful examination.—-Phe original was engraved by 


TITTIVS 
SACERDOTALI 


| Visscher; apparently about the commencement-of the sever; 


teenth century, for unfortunately the print “beard ‘no ‘date, and 
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is..9 view, of Lonsien jon taken. from,,the, top of St. Saviour’s 
‘Chareb, Southwar here, of course, called ‘St. Mary Overis,”” 
and extending from Westminster Hal ip. He west, to a little 
Famed t. Catherine’s om the, east, The foreground. is. the 

rrey side of the river, where in those days the theatres. were 
“situated, and we observe with their, flags flying, as, indicating 
that it was the season for performances :—the ‘* Swan,”’ nearly 

posite - Whitefriars, and the ‘‘ Bear Garden,’’ and,. the 
“ Globe,” Shakspeare’s Theatre, almost immediately. facing 

.Paul’s. . On, the Middlesex side of the river there appears 
to be scarcely.more than a double row of houses from, West- 
minster-hall to St. Bride’s ; there the neighbourhood becomes 
more populons, and round the aecient. Church of St.. Paul, 
and down to below the Tower, the greater part. of the popu- 
lation seem to haye resided, . The Surrey side jis also, thickly 
studded with habitations, and not the least interesting portion 
of the yiew,is. the old. London Bridge, with the-rows of houses 
tpon it, and on the top of the great gate on the Surrey side 
are exposed no less than twelve heads of decapitated criminals, 
probably ‘the victims of some real or pretended conspiracy, In 
the river, off St, Paul’s, lie the eel ships, and a little further 
east is a large vessel called the ‘‘ Galley-fuste,’’ which was a 
Sort of floating tavern, and a noted place of assignation, not of 
the most reputable description, alluded to more than once by 
Ben Jonson Altogether this is a highly interesting reprint; 
though we think the publishers would have done better had 
they placed in the vacant margin beneath some account of the 
work, and an acknowledgment from what original it had been 
taken. 

A Ricu Joxe.—We are informed by the Paris papers that 
two, works on galyanism were seized the other day by the blind 
and bigotted Pontifical Government at Rome. The Govern- 
meat actually imagined, in its besotted ignorance, that the 
works had something to do, not with galvanic electricity, but— 
credat Judeus!—with Calvinism, . This beats the seizure of 
Plato’s works in Russia. 

Coryrigut.—The urgent need of an arrangement between 
nations for the mutual recognition and protection of copyright 
is becoming day by day more apparent ; from repeated failures 
on the part of the bookseller to devise a method for securing 
his property, and the monstrous character of, the wrong as 
seen in the light of that clear and careful. protection which is 
extended to property of every, other kind. A recent trial, 
before the Court of Appeal at Cologne, between a Belgian 
bookseller and one of Aix-la-Chapelle, on the subject of a 
reprint of Thiers’s ‘‘ History of th 
pire,’ has determined. that, in the absence of a convention 
between Prussia and France, not only een a foreign author 
iave no right, in his.own ‘person, in Prussia, over his intellec- 
tual progeny,—but that he cannot convey any such right, for 
a valuable consideration, to a Prussian publisher, when his work 
has been previously published in France,—Atheneum. 

The University of Glasgow has conferred the degree of 
LL.D. on Mr. Charles Mackay,—anthor. of ‘‘ The Legend 
of the Isles,”” ‘‘ Salamandrine,”’ and other poems, well known | 
to our readers. E 

Letters from Demerara mention that that province is making 
a-munificent provision for,its agricultural chemist, Dr.. Shier, 
who is to be placed ona salary of 1,0007. a year. He has 
addressed fo the Governor a long ‘ sketeh or outline of what 
appears to constitute the..principal uties of the agricultural 
chemist,’” and the demands on himself, so liberally paid. 


° REGISTER OF NEW. PUBLICATIONS, 
: From’ March 14 to Marek 21. 

ost bo NOTICE. TO- BOOKSELLERS. 

4 Register sliesat:Tue CRITIC OFFICE, tn which 
the-Publishers) of Books}-Musie} and Works of: Art, in 
town and'country, ‘ave requested to enter all new publica- 
tions; with their sizes and prices, 'a¥ soon as they appear. 
Phe week ly Ret Wil E be regularly inserted in’ this depart. 
mient of Tak Carrie, nll nd charge will ‘be’ made either 
ifsc tciatot getbiatite Oe ‘THe Critic. Par- 
sieiters forbardell by ettet wit Be duly inserted. 


rilow bol OF NEW Booms, 


| bevetgas aew lsorg 


Bateman’s Law of Auctions; 3rd edit. 12mo, 103. cl.—Bush- 
ranger of Van Dieman’s Land, by Charles Rowcroft, esq. 
(Second Series of “‘ Tales of the ,Colonies’’):3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Babbage’s Economy of Machinery and Manu- 

\factures; 4th ‘edit. fe. 8vo. 6s: 'cl.—Barnard}\a Modern’ ‘Ro- 
mance,’ crown 8vo. 2s.\ cl.— Beauties» of the Holy Bible; by 
Author of ‘‘ Lines on the Holy»Bible}” post: 8vo. 33. \el.— 
Beringtoo and Kirk’s Faith, of Catholies, Vok LL.) 3rd.edit. 
revised and enlarged, by Rev... James, Waterworth, \.Svo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Carus’s (Dr.) King of Saxony’s Journey through England and 
Scotland in.18445 (Poreigu’ Library) 8vo..11s..cl.—Confessions 
of a Pretty Woman, a Novel, by Miss Pardoe, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s, 6d, bds.—Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Eater- 
taining. Tracts, Vol. 1X. 12mo, 1s, bds. 

Dufty’s Library of Ireland, No. IX, ‘‘ The Casket of Irish Pearls,” 
18mo0, 1s. swd. 

— (E.) Harmonia Evangelica, 4th edit. Svo. 9s, 6d. 

s. 

Irish Harp on the Willows, 12mo. 4d. swd. 8d: cl. 

Kenrick’s (Rev. J.) Essay on Primeval History, post 8vo. 5s. 
cl.—Kugler’s Hand-book of painting, Part II. *‘ ‘The German, 
Flemish, and Dutch Schools,’’ with Notes, by Sir E.. Head, 
Bt,,12mo, 12s. cl._—Keightley’s Mythology of Ancient Greece 
and Italy, 2nd edition, 8vo. 16s, cl.—Keightley’s Notes on the 
Bucolies and Georgics of Virgil, post 8vo, 9s, cl. 

Lindley’s (Dr.) Vegetable Kingdom ; or, the Structure, Classi- 
fication, arid Uses of Plants, illustrated upon Natural System 
8vo. 30s. cl.—Low’s Catalogue of Books Published in United 
Kingdom during 1845, royal 8vo. 2s. swd.—Liverpool (Earl of) 
On the Coins of the Realm, 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. cl. Legacy for 
an Etonian, edited by Robert Nowlands, sole executor, crown 
8vo. 10s, cl. 

Montgomery’s (Rey. R.) Christ our Allin All, 3rd edit, fe. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. cl.—M‘Neile’s (Rev. H.) Chureh and the Churches, 
8vo. 12s. cl.—Murray’s Colonial and Home Library, Vol. XY, 
‘* Melville’s Marquesas Islands,’’ crown Syo. 6s. cl.—Manual 
of Book-Keeping, by an Experienced Clerk, 3rd edit. 12mo, 
3s. el.—Mackintosh’s (Sir J!) Miscellaneous Works,’'3 vols. 
21. 2s, cl.h—Mee’s (Cornelia) Exercises in Kuitting, oblong, 
1s. 6d, el. 

Owen’s (Prof.) History of British Fossil Mammalia and: Birds; 
237 illustrations, S8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.—-Oxford, University Calens 
dar for 1846, 12mo. 6s. bds. 

Bho in Sport made Science in Earnest, 6th edit. 12mo. 
8s. cl. 


Ruff’s Guide to the Turf for 1846, 12m0. 2s. 6d. cl. 4s. 6d. tuck, 

Shelley's: (P. B.) Minor Poems, 1 vot. 24mo. 2s. 6d. swd.— 
Steinmetz’s (A.) Novitiate ; or, a Year among ‘the English 
Jesuits, post, 8vo; 10s. 6dcl. 


re Consulate and the Em-| Whately’s (Archbishop) Rhetoric, 7th edit. 8vevd63. Gd. el 


Winslow’s, Inquirer Directed, 4th edit. enlarged, fos 8vo..5s. cle 


— 


GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


REGAL RHYMES. 
A Six+line Chronology of England's Crown. 


Two Williams, Henry, Stephen, Henry, Dick, ., 

John, Hal, three Edwards, Richard, three Hals quick, 

Two Edwards, Dick; two Harrys anda Ned> * 

Mary, Bess, James, and Charles, who lost his ‘head, 

Charles, James, Will., Anne, four Georges and & Willy, 

And Queen Victoria, who is reigning still, 
SENATORIAL Courtesy IN AMERICA.—We haye. the fol. 
lowing rich scene in the reports of the senatorial proceedings o 
the state of New York. “ It is truly characteristic.” It is a cor- 
rect report :—“‘ Mr. Clark: You dodged on the Convention Bill. — 
Mr. Young. ‘Vou lie; Sir.+Mr. Clark: You! owed ‘stocks’ in: 
thirteen -banks,; Mr.:Young. Yow lie, Sir,tMr. Chirk: You? 
have a prineely:fortune from: the country.) : Mri: Young (witly bis: 
foot;on the. desk). You, lie, you,lie,; you lie, you old: hypocrite. 
All the senators.—- Hooray ! hit-him again; Buck—he hain’t got 
no friends.”’ + 
“* See here, friend, you are drunk!’’ ‘‘ Drunk! to be sure I 
am, and-liave been these three years. Yow éée-my brothe? and 
I are ona temperance mission, ‘He lectures, while 1 serve’ as’ a 
frightful example.’’ pug odd rot HOT! 
» FRIEND, FASHIONABLE.—-One)| who :will dine . with you, 
game with you, walk. or ride, with you, borrow maney of, you,!; 
escort your wife to publie places) if, she be handsome, stand. by.,, 
and seé you fairly shot if you happen, to be engaged in, a, duel, ; 
and slink’ away and see you quietly clapped in, a prison if you _ 
experiénce ‘a reverse of fortane. ri 
Prrenp, REAL. One ‘who ‘will ‘tell’ you of your faults’ and 








follies in prosperity, and assist’ you with his’ hand and ‘heart in 





¥ Lit ee Ti if é itt 
Aristocraey ; of Englaed,,.a.ckhistory : for the, People, ‘by Jokn 
ddampdep, jun, ,12mo. 78, 6d, cl. 





adyersity.. See Black Swan. 
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Co Readers anv uv Correspondents, | 


‘We cannot insert, or notice in im any way, a any pare reese J that i ‘is sent 


to us anonymously ; ; but those 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 


W. J.’s sonnets are not suited for us. 
Ninas.—We cannot insert in Taz Critic articles of the class sent. 
‘W. G.’s comments on vagrancy are not exactly adapted for our columns. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ENGRAVING, &c, 
&c, containing 28 pages or 84 columns, extensively Illustrated by 
ENGRAVINGS—ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 

HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal of the Fine 
rtd aad Arts Decorative and Ornamental, and Record of British 


Man 
Established in January 1839, 
The Art-Un1on—of which Eighty-eight Monthly Parts have been is- 
sued since its commencement in Senuary 1839—has been recommended 
by the Press, {universally, as “ ably and impartially conducted ;” as 


is approaching when we may surpass the foreign com sar to dog 
much as we have hitherto excelled him in fig. . 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement 
in manufactured articles where the influence of the Fine-Arts has been or 
may be exercised ; wherever our notices require the aid of explana- 
tory woodcuts, such woodcuts shall be associated with them. € 
thus hold out a sure en. array to im rifely fly to, be in giving to s 
improvement that publicity which to secure substantial re~ 
ward, while exciting a more sere ro | desire to achieve excellence. 

Hitherto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make 
known the improvements in taste and external form to which his ab are 
tions had been subjected ; for the public nee have complete’ ian 
looked the silent but powerful instructors which emanate 

The yim period f fi purpose; the establishment of 

e present is auspicious for our e establishmen 

Schools of Design in the Teenie ing manufacturing towns of the kingdom is 
ducing the best results ; and the boon recently accorded by the Legis- 
loa to the manufacturer, by enabling him to register his improvements, 
secures him from piracy. We have made such arrangements—during 2. 
recent tour in the manufacturing districts—as will enable us to ae 4 
copies of the best designs, at the time they are registered, and > Same 
shall as early as possible afterwards, communicate to the public 
Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Pub- 


lishers 
’ CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND, 
To whom all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 





admirably calculated to advance the objects of artists, and i the 
growing taste for Works of Art ;’’ and as “at once establishing, by the 
excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its inte ligence, 
and the tone of its opinions, the highest claim upon all lovers of Art.’’ 
Similar vecommendedions haye emanated from the foreign press ; in Galig- 
nani it has been commended for ‘‘ sound taste and jud rena ad and 





nea tlie can Go ‘published, 8vo., 7s. cloth boards. 
E LECTIVE "POLARITY, the Universal Agent, 
Second Edition. With an Introductory Preface. 
By FRANCES BARBARA BURTON, 





the Kuntsblatt (the oracle of Art in Germany) it has pt > 
a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art. 

The circulation of the Art-Un1on has, during the past year, averaged 
5,000 monthly. Itis distributed not only among artists generally, but ex- 
tensively ome 4 those whose leisure enables them to cultivate the Arts as 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, and who seek to be made acquainted 
with all improvements in Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, and 
their Pee the to the Useful Arts and the Arts Decorative and Orna- 
mental, in their several departments. 

The ARrt-Un1on is especially recommended to families in which the 
Arts are studied as sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the Student in 
suzy it may prove a most desirable aid, and to Schools a very valuable 


call whe are interested in Art—either as a profession or an intel- 
leatens luxury—the Art-Union cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its 
leading conductor, although his connexion with Art has been long and 
intimate, is not an artist. His aim is to be at once just and generous; 
to divest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technicalities ; to avoid 
prejudice and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to main- 
tain and prove the pre-eminence of British Art; and, by the exertion of 
continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, 
and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration ; in short, to supply to 
<a amateurs, and connoisseurs, accurate and useful information 
all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means 
os bry ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art, both at home 
and a 

Each monthly Part of the Art-Unr1on is largely illustrated by Wood 
Engravings, “pats ei various subjects er consideration ; these, 
for the most part, exhibit Ke) progress of taste as applied to manufac- 
tures, and are suggestions for ee and ornament; woodcuts, how- 
ever, are frequently introduced, of portraits, popular pictures, and other 
objects of interest; while resented with each number is an Engraving 
on Steel, or an example of we een fr the cost of which, separately, 

would greatly exceed that of the part in which it appears. 
Part LXXXIX. of the Art-Unt1on, commencing the Eighth Annual 
— was published on the 1st of January, 1846; and the occasion is 


of “ Astr y Familiarized,” ‘‘ Physical ge a ? &e, 

The Authoress endeavours to prove ‘that the logical ap- 
pearances of the Earth and fluctuations of its wero its convulsions 
and submersions of strata, &c., have been and are periodic ; and are 
determined by the specific agencies of the Earth’s maximum and mini- 
mum polar stars, Vega and Ursa Minor, during their alternate polaric 
dominations over this planet, in the course of each of the revolutions 
of her poles, in every 25,000 years. 

The Authoress also clearly elucidates the narrative or Cosmogony of 
Moses, as most beautiful, and a master-piece of legislative wisdom, not 
hitherto sufficiently y appreciated or admired. 

on : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


mas FOR THE MILLION!! 
On Saturday, the 14th inst. the 
GREAT WESTERN ADVERTISER AND CHRONICLE 
WAS ENLARGED 
To the size of the ..ondon Times, an 
COMPLETE FAMILY NEW VSPAPER for the 
WEST of ENGLAND. It contains 
I, The News of the Week—Home, Foreign, Parliamentary and 


Local. 

Il. Legal Intelligence. 
III. Agricultural Intelligence. 

IV. Commercial Intelligence. 

V. Police Reports. 

VI. Reviews of Books, and Notices of Literature and the Fine Arts. 
VII. Poetry, Tales, and Essays, Translations, Extracts from New 

and dard Books. 


‘Stan 
VIII. Gazettes, Markets, Shipping, Tide and Railway Tables, Stock 
and Share Lists, &c. 
. Advertisements. 
It is FREE FROM PARTY POLITICS, and excludes whatever is 
unfit to be admitted for perusal into families. 
Having a Larger Circulation than any other paper in the West of Eng- 
land, the GreEAT WESTERN ADVERTISER AND CHRONICLE affords 
best medium for Advertising. 








ted as convenient for new Subscribers, who may thus be bl 
ro complete the work during the ensuing year. Hitherto much incon- 
venience has arisen in consequence of the "difficulty of obtaining “ sets,’’ 
several of the Parts having been ‘‘ out of print.’’ 

To Manufacturers, Decorative and Ornamental Designers, their Em- 
ployers, and Artisans, and all who are interested in improving the Useful 
Arts by subjecting them to the influence of the Fine Arts, the Art-UNn10N 
Monthly Journal is recommended as supplying such practical information 
eer mnene the mercantile value of the various productions of British 

us 

In order to communicate facts so as to render them available as sug- 
gestions to the producer, the several articles are illustrated by Expla- 
matory Woodcuts, They are addressed to every trade in which taste 
ean _be trong to co-operate with the artisan ; and the mercantile value 
of the useful arts be augmented by the aid of the fine arts. 

The Agt-Union Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainly to 
enforce the necessity of union between the ifferent branches of and 
more particularly the intimate connection that exists between those Arts 
which have eee regarded as entirely artistic, and those which have been 
deemed a pe mechanical ; the purpose being to shew that mind as 
well as hand is required in-every y branch of Decorative Art. 

The ar ramen therefore, is recommended to the attention of persons 


interested in the cultivation of the‘arts of Decoration and Ornament—in 
furnishing of houses —_ ie — judgment ; and in the 
‘or 


every article he multi and ind. 
us ity is as far as the influence of the Journal extends, 
to im introduced into the external form character of 


any 
articles of British manufacture. The’supremacy’of our 
been anain‘ 
While, however, the ur-superiority in the v: 


| TURES, 


has 
See continent. 


Until the 15th day of ‘April, Subscriptions will be received at TEN 
SHILLINGS for the current year, renewable at Ten Shillings annually, 
after which the Subscription will be raised to nm Shillings per An- 
peo - —_ terms every man may have his own Newspaper, Single 

ies 4d. e: 

e Gazat Western ADVERTISER AND CHRONICLE is furnished 
rat t the Counties of Gloucester, Somerset, Wilts, Dor- 
set, Devon, Comwall, Hereford, and Monmouth, and of South Wales : 

1. To all Solicitors (to the number of upwards of 1,500). 

m To the Public Offices, News-rooms, Hotels, and Commercial 
ouses,. 

3. To Magistrates, Public Functionaries, and to many of the Clergy, 
Gentry. Medical Men, Merchants, and respectable Tradesmen ; 


4 the leading Professional Firms, the principal Hotels, and Public 


Offices in London. 
Office, 8, Bridge-street, Bristol. 


Just Published, ; 
HE vs ccon Rana POT CHOLOGICAL 
Edited by D. G, sore Fic taf tha 


the a ee aren 
Price 1s. 
The PitRENOLORTG ig ate: aa te, each, 
paterg bates OUTLINES of 
CONSIDER ARAL RED SAREND US 
uA CON 


The fe ¥ a the SCRIP. 
re alidapad cHart,, em: up for the Use, of the 
On oat PHRENOLOGICAL CHART, coloured, 9a. 








‘| London: T. B. Sharp, 15, Skinner- » Show-hill; J. Sy 2 
Clifford’s Inn Passage, J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; and J. wie Conte, 





essential points of substance and durability, ine refers wit 
mingled triumph and scorn to the forms of our productions, But a time 





Glasgow. 
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| Pveyet EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, Loudon. 


DIRECTORS. 
Richard S; esq. M.P. Chairman. 
Benjamin [fill, 7 pe bepnig we 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who are bound by their deed of 
constitution not to di any policy unless they can prove that it was 
obtained by fraud, and for this purpose the Company have, by a clause in 
their deed of constitution, unhesitatingly deprived themselves of the 
power of objecting to policy unless they undertake to prove that it 
was obtained from them by fraudulent misrepresentation. 

THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who bind themselves to pay the 
full amount of the policies, although the debts for which they were ef- 
fected shall have been liquidated before the claim arise. 

THIS IS ALMOST THE ONLY COMPANY who grant in favour 

creditors’ whole world policies, whereby the debt is secured, although 
the debtor should go beyond the limits of Europe. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


HE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED BY 
HOLLOWAY’S PILL.—An astounding Cure by this Miraculous 
Medicine, after every other means had failed. 
A Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 2ist February, 1845, 
“To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the 
ibility of my thankin, you before this time for your politeness in send- 
ing me your pills as you i . I nowtake this opportunity of sending you 
an order for the amount, and at the same time to add, that your pills have 
effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and stomach, which all the most 
eminent of the faculty at home, and all over the continent, had not been 
able to effect ; nay, not even the waters of Carlsbad or Marienbad ! I wish 
to have another box and a pot of the ointment, in case any of my family 
should ever require either.—I remain, with much respect, your most 
obliged and obedient servant, ’ 
“ ALDBOROUGH.” 


(Signed) 
_ Time should not be lost in taking this remedy for any of the following 





Inflammation 
Jaundice 
Liver com- 
plaints 
Lumbago 
Piles 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula, or 
king’s evil 
Sore throats 


Stone and gra- 
vel 

Tic-douloureux 

Tumours 

Ulcers 

Worms of all 
kinds 

Weakness, from 
whatever 
cause, &c. &c. 


Consumption 

Debility 

Dropsy 

Dysentery 

Erysipelas 

Fevers of all 
kinds 

Fits 

Gout 


Ague 
Asthma 
Bilious com- 


plaints 
Blotches on the 


skin 
Bowel com- 
laints 
Colics 
Constipation of Headache 
bowels Indigestion 
These truly inyaluable pills can be obtained at the establishment of 
Professor Holloway, near Temple-bar, London, and of most respectable 
vendors of medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following 
t-~Is. 14d. 2s. Od. 4s. Gd. 11s, 228. and 33s. each box. There is 
a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B. Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are 
affixed to each box. 


OWLAND’S UNIQUE PREPARATIONS. 
Under the patronage of the several Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe, and universally preferred—ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
for the Growth, Preservation, and for Beautifying the Human Hair. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and 
double that size, 21s. per bottle. 
Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. 
8s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI- 
FRICE, for Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, Price 


2s, Od. box. 
mT CAUTION. 


Spurious Dumgorndes are frequently offered for sale, under the same 
names (some under the implied sanction of royalty), the labels, bills, and 





advertisements of the original articles are copied, and either a fictitious | 


name, or the word ‘‘ Genutne”’ is used in the place of ‘‘ RowLANnp’s.”’ 

It is therefore imperative on the purchasers to see that the word 
** RowLanp’s”’ is on the wrapper of each article. For the protection of 
the public from fraud and imposition, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps 
have directed the Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved on the 
Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN; 
Which is on the Karypor and OponrTo. 
Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS! ! ! 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE AUTHO- 
RITY OF THE FACULTY. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES ; a remedy for 

/ all Disorders of the Organs. In Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, in Incipient Consumption (of which cough 
is the most positive ) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma 
and in Winter Cough they have never been known to fail. 
RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 

-place, near Hounslow, Feb. 12, 1845, 

you if you would send me a tin of 
be 





1,N 
Sir,—I shall feel obliged to 
most excellent Lozenges ; for, having tried them, I find they are the 
can ibly be had. This I can testify from 
with a most violent cough for many 


but without benefit, until I met 
With your Lozenges, and they atorded wap instant relief, 
I remain, Sir, yours, traly, 
Henrx Wooperson, 
To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Ch: 
and sold in boxes, 1s, 14d. and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 10s.6d. 
each, by Tnomas Keartino, Chemist, &c, No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 





ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for | 
Price 4s. 6d. and | 





NEW SAUCE, 


HE TAUNTON SAUCE,—This choice and deli- 
cious condiment, in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 
complete originality ; nothing similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public. All who have used it are unanimous and loud in its 
praise. To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries; and cold meats, it im~ 
parts a singular relish ; and the inventress (a es rn 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges he: that the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise 
nothing but what is stimulative of digestion, and rather beneficial than 
injurious to the stomach. A trial of this Sauce is respectfully solicited, in 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage- 
will be ensured. 

‘* We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of this day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits of a thing cannot be too 
extensively promulgated ; the second is, that sauce is the invention 
of a lady, widely and flatteringly known throughout the west of England 
for her culinary ability; and the third results a belief that both the 
public and the inventress will equally benefit by the making of it known 
—the former by the acquisition of a zestful and innocuous condiment, 
and the latter by that of an income which shall support the decline of 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position of 
which misfortune and not misconduct has unhappily deprived her, 
Judging the Taunton Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we are 
fully justified in according to it unqualified commendation ; a more deli- 
cately flavoured, yet at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
never before tried. There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous 
class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and how difficult it is 
to be original, even in this as in other things. Yet the sauce under 
notice is undoubtedly a novelty. To our own opinion in its favour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have offered it, in- 
cluding a connoisseur in science a /a cuisine of high authority. For these 
reasons we recommend the Taunton Sauce, in the full confidence that on 
trial it will be found deserving of even a higher encomium than it has 
received at our hands.’’—The Critic, 


Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Batty and Co. Finsbury Pavement, Fins- 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs, Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly ; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeck-street, Oxford-street; Mr. Taylor, 
Regent-street ; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and, by order, of all re- 
spectable grocers and oilmen throughout the country. 








( ’ ALVANISM.—Iavalids are solicited to send to 

Mr. HALSE, of 5, PELHAM CRESCENT, BROMPTON, 
LONDON, for his PAMPHLET on MEDICAL GALVANISM, which 
will be forwarded free on receipt of Two Postage Stamps. They will be 
astonished at its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in 
cases of Asthma, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Tic-douloureux, Paralysis, Spinal 
Complaints, Headaches, deficiency of Nervous Energy, Liver Complaints, 
General Debility, Indigestion, Stiff Joints, all sorts of Nervous disor 
ders, &c. Mr. HALSE's method of applying the Galvanic Fluid is quite 
free from all unpleasant sensation; in tact, itis rather pleasurable than 
otherwise, and many ladies are exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes 
the patient to do without medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week, 


“ Galvanism.—We hold it a positive duty to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary cures lately effected by Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Bromp- 
ton, London, by the means of Galvanism. A detail of these may be seen 
in a clever pamphlet on the subject, lately published by the practitioner 
himself; but we are enabled to corroborate the most essential part of 





| these statements, by the fact of having ourselves undergone the operation, 


the process of which is no way disagreeable, while the effect is equally 
astonishing and complete. In Asthma, more especially, the powers of 
Galvanism, properly applied, are wonderful,’’—Couré Journal. 


‘* Galvanism.—The Science of Galvanism appears to be now brought 
to great perfection, for we aregiven to understand that it can be ad- 
ministered to mere infants, without producing the least inconvenience to 
them. Mr. Halse, of Pelham-crescent, Brompton, is the gentleman to 
whom the public are indebted for this improvement in the Galvanie Ap- 
paratus: in short, Mr. Halse may be considered the Medical Galvanist of 
the Metropolis. Like most other men of talent, however, he has op- 
ponents and imitators; but what reasonable person, who feels desirous 
of trying the remedial powers of Galvanism, would think of resorting to 
any imitator, when Mr. Halse can himself be applied to?”—Weekly 
Chronicle. 


‘* Galvanism.—Our readers may have noticed several extracts we have 
given from Mr. Halse’s Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. We have 
reason to believe, that every case stated in the pamphlet is perfect: 
true, wonderful as they certainly are; for a short time since we called 
on Mr, Halse, and were introduced by him to a gentleman who was 
undergoing the operation. The patient informed us that it was not at all 
an unpleasant sensation ; indeed, we felt it ourselves, and there was not 
the least unpleasantness about it, This gentleman’s case was Paralysis; 
and he declared to us, that before he came to Mr. Halse, one leg had 
withered away to a mere skeleton, ‘ but now,’ said he, ‘ you it is 
both stout and healthy.” Such, indeed, wasthe case. If we can judge 
by the number of patients Mr. Halse has, we should say he is making 
some very wonderful cures.’’—Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIC APPARATUS.—Mr, W. H. 
Halse, of 5, Pelham-crescent, B ton, , is now ready to 
patients with his efficient PORTABLE APPARATUS. It is 
on so simple a plan, that the most unscientific can manage it; and what 
renders it far superior to all other galvanic is, that it will re- 

in i trouble. It is con- 
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RT-UNION of. LONDON, 4, Trafalgar-square, 
Charing Cross: by Authority of Parliament. 
President—H. R. H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
The list for the current year will close on the 31st instant. Subscribers 
will receive for each guinea paid, besides the chance of obtaining a va- 
luable work of art, an impression of a line engraving by Mr. P. Light. 
foot, from the ure by Mr. H. O’ Neil, “‘ Jephtha’s Daughter ;’’ 
in addition to this, a series of designs in outline, made expressly for th the 
Society, by Mr. G. E. Hicks, illustrative. of cowie ** Gertrude of 
Wyomin GEORGE GOD 
pe LEWIS POCOCK, |’ } Hon. Sees. 


ASSAM, SMITH, and Co.’s Fine CONGOU, rich 


strong: full Pekoe, Souchong flavour, at 4s, 4d. per pound, con- 
tinuing to give such universal satisfaction, the proprietors can strongly 
recommend it to families requiring an economical and serviceable article. 
No. 1, COVENTRY-STREET, LONDON. 


2 PATENT ENVELOPE. : 
ORGAN’S NEW PATENT ENVELOPE will 
be ready in a few days. The Trade supplied with Samples and 
Prices, by applying to Mr. Younghusband, Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, Kegent-street, London. 


HAKSPERIAN MOTTO WAFERS, the most 
unique of the elegancies in modern stationery which the new. post- 
age arrangements have called into use, Fifty of these wafers, stamped 
with a variety of from Shakspeare, and i d in an elegant 
little box, sent per nt for 6d. on six postage stamps), to any part of 
the United Kin 
Orders (pres paid) to H. Dolb 
= Great Pulteney-street, Gol 




















» Heraldic and Initial Paper Stamper, 
“square, London, supplied by return 


BS perb boxes of paper, containing a quire of cream laid, and twenty- 
four cdhesive envelopes, all stamped with a variety of the same dies, 
jae 4 Is. <a sent per post, secure and free, forthe seme, Liberal terms 
to the tra: 








Businesses for Sale. 


FANCY STATIONER’S and NEWS BUSI- 


THE CRITIC. ; 





NESS, established upwards of 20 years, to be DISPOSED OF, in | 


consequence of the death of the proprietor. Mr. W. Mills begs to in- 
form his friends and the public that this is a real genuine concern, and 
ean be strong'y recommended to parties desirous of enterin 
crative business, having about 200/. at command. For full particulars 
and cards to view wan at the offices, 35, Bridge-house-place, Newing- 
ton-causeway. 


IRCULATING LIBRARY, Newspaper, and 
Stationery Business, established upw ards of 25 years, to be SOLD, 
eat bargain. The proprictor going into another line of business, and 
, he would part with it at a great sacrifice. The 
nearly 3,000 volumes, being a well-selected stock, with 





a gt 
time being an o! 
library consists 
most of the new works by "the most popular authors, and the —ao 


business doing per week 240 daily, and from 160 to 200 weekly 
most satisfactory reasons can be given for parting with the same. For 
cards apply to Mr. Nixon, 51, Great a ree tes Portland-place. 


Situations Ganted. 
O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 


PRINTERS.—A respectable young Man, who has served five 
years of his apprenticeship in a provincial town, wishes to obtain a situa- 
tion, as TURNOVER, in the metropolis, where he may have an oppor- | 
tunity of improving himself in the printing department. Unexceptionab'e 
references can be produ 

Address, V.0. Post-office, Exeter. 








into a lu- | 


4 


Now ready at all the Librasies, in post Syo. 12. 11s. 6d. 
OVE, WAR, wed ADVENTURE, 
‘ Tales by H: HARKNESS. 
Also in a.few days, im 1 yol 
HELE STANLEY: 
A Tale, by MATILDA M. HAYS. 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


This day is Ne in } vol. dcx Qs., with a KALEN NDAR, 


HURTON’S, ENGLISH COUNTY 
containing a concise description of each County, its Geographical 
Position, Population, Cities, Produce, Commerce, Fairs, Markets, ae 
Railway Stations; with lists ‘of the Peers, M. P.s, Lord Lieutenants, High 
Sheriffs, Deputy ‘Lieutenants, Magistrates, County Officers, Legal Fune- 
tionaries, bas an Stamps, Taxes, 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 
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Just published, in one thick volume (672 GEN 
YTLER'S ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY, 
ANCIENT and MODERN ; with a Table of Chronology. A new 
Edition, with considerable Additions to the Author’s Text (including an 
Outline of Jewish History, and other subjects hitherto wholly omitted, ) 
numerous Notes, anda CONTINUATION from the Revolution in —_ 
to the present Time. : 
Edited by the Rev. BRANDON TURNER, M. A. 

‘The edition before us is superior to its rs, since it is not 
only more accurate, but it contains nearly double the quantity of niatter.’” 
—Atheneum. 

‘*We prefer the additions to the original. Mr, Turner has hestowed 
more thought and care on his work thar professional avotations allowed 
Tytler toafford. We are bound to. state that we could not easily point 
out a work containing so much historical information in the same space 
as the present volume. "— League. 

London: Adam Scott (late Scott and Webster), Charterhouse-square. 


12mo, price 7s bound. 





FIRST COURSE TEXT-BOOK IN NATURAL fhe ee eh ’ 
Just peed in pring a hat fs ny yo" steel oe ate and 


AN UAL OF NATURAL’ PHILOSOPHY, with 
Recapitulatory Questions on each of the (11) Chapters, and a 
Dictionary of Philosophical ta By Joun L. Comstock, M.D., and 
Ricwarp Dy Hosiyy, AM. © ‘Rathor of aDictionary of Medical 


| Terms, and of Manua!s of Chemistry and of the Steam Engine. 


| the text is profusely illustrated with wood-cuts.””—Critic. 





1 


Contents :—1. Properties of Bodies.—2. Heat.—3,.Mechanics,—4. Hy- 
drostatics.—5. Hydraulics.—6. Pneumatics aid Steam Engine.—7. 
Acoustics.—8, Optics.—9. Astronomy.—10. Electricity a and Galyanism.— 
11, Magnetism and Eleetro-Magnetism. 

“« Seldom have we seen a more useful book—one that.can be more con- 
fidently recommended to schools and families. Excellent as is the plan, 
the execution is all that could be desired.. The typography is good, and 


Adam Scott (late Scott and Webster), Chortethouse-sguer 
Just published, cloth, 12mo. priee 2s. 6d 


BRIEF VIEW of "HOMGOPATHY ; with 
Hints on the Treatment of the ‘more common ‘Accidents and 
Complaints, and several striking cases, principally of Disorders of the 
Nerves and Digestive Organs. 
By NEVILLE WOOD, M.D. 
Fellow of the Riyal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
London: J. Leath, 5, St. Paul’s Church-yard; and all Bepksellers. ” 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, ee 

factured by E. WOLLF and SON, 23, CHURCH-STREET, 

| SPITALFIELDS, LONDON.—The Caligraphie Pencils have been in- 

vented by E. Wollf and Son, after the expenditure of mitch time and 

labour, Shey ate the result of- -many pA. manmreg and every effort oe 
ity and experience could suggest has been madeto ensure the hi 




















Pew Pudlications. 


DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND ave LIFE. 
(300 PTO Ee pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s, 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND "AV OID ; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R, J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R/C.S., LAiC., &e. 
ConrtrEnts :—How to secute perfeet digestion, tranquil feelings. a good | 
night’s rest, aclear head; and a contented mind., , By.an observance ot the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire thé greatest‘amount of phy- 
sital 5 ay aE and reach in health the full petied of life allotted to. man. 
Pra’ he had Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
een 63, Oxford-street ; Maan, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
peed or direct » by post or otherwise, from the Author, 2, Arandel- 
street, ‘Strand. 


Just same on nalts — enla' a Chapter on ane . 
skin poh pie pr booksellers ~~ 
WELVE CHAPT RS on NERVOUS or "MIND 
COMPLAINTS, and on the new and most important discoveries 
by which groundless fear, Pied inquietude, &c. confusion, blush. 
ng, déspondency, indecision solution, headache, giddiness, failute of 
memory, delusion, disinclination for society, study, business, &c. bloo: 
to the head, restlessness, wretchedness, cletplowin ces, wows of self- 
injary, insanity, &c. can be cured as certainly as water s thirst. 
By the Rev. WILLIS MOSELEY, A.M. L 
9, Bloomsbury-street, Béedford-square. At home fret ives irate, 
“HPhis is the book on nerroushess.””— Professor Savage, Surgeon. 
A Panipliet, which is the out ine of the bd be every 
et, whic! s the outline o e ve je sent 
‘ gdress FOR NOTHING Ds £ 
N.B. Ifa stamp is enclosed, this will frank the pamphict back. 
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est degree of excellence, and the profession may rely upon their being all 
that can be desired, i nt Yo ol 

They are. perfectly free from grit; and for richness of.tone, depth. of 
colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to be 
| equalled by the best Cumberland lead that can be obtained at thé p t 
time, and are infinitely superior toevery other description of Pencil now 
in use. 

The CALIGRAPHIC PENCILS will also reeommend themselves to 
all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instrament of professional im- 
portance of recreation, by their being little more thah half ‘the price of 
other vahtes- 

‘aE fit: HB, B, BB, F, FF, W*.. 





fa per dozen. 
” 


* This Pencil is particularly Pobre for wally ane covating-bimge 


An allowance on every gross pubchaned by artists or teachers, May be 
had of all artists’ colourmen, statiouers, booksellers, &c 
A single Pencil willbe Bs a sample; ‘upon the receipt of 
stamps to the amount. 
CauTi0n.—To prevent imposition, a highly-finished and embossed pro- 
pity Mahon (enh ima eee ind adler round each ‘dézen of Pencils. 
ac stamped on \Caligraphie: Blac 
Wolff ond Sep, London.” 
+* The usual trade allowance to stationers, booksellers, &c. 
A Sdn or specimen gratis with an order for a gross of "Pencils. 
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